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HE Emperor of the French opened the Session on Tuesday in 
a long and exhaustive speech, the general object of which was 
peaceful. He announced that Italy had become a great State, and 
had carried her capital to the Apennines as to an impregnable 
fortress, and in the act had reconciled herself with Rome; that 
Mexico was becoming peaceable, and its resources being de- 
veloped; that in Japan the navy had given a new proof of its 
prowess; than an insurrection in Algeria caused by religious 
fanaticism had been suppressed without nee:lless severity ; that all 
foreign expeditions were drawing to an end ; that the priests must 
be respectfully treated, but must obey the civil Law; and that ‘in 
a country of universal suffrage every one ought to be able to read 
and write.” Ilis Majesty furthermore promise bills to “ leave 
greater liberty to commercial associations,” to abolish obstacles to 
the creation of “societies destined to ameliorate the condition of 
the working classes,” to leave tocommunes the management of their 
own affairs, and to increase the power of the Departmental Councils 
He intended to push on—though without a loan—internal commu- 
nications, to abolish the Navigation Laws, to persist in the policy 
of free trade, which has rais2l the trale of France from 
110,000,0007. to 280,090,0002., to soften preventive arrest by 
allowing bail, to abolish imprisonment for debt, and to maintain 
the “* bases of the Constitution,” 7. ¢., hisown power. “ I shall be 
Cesar, but Casar intelligent and civilized "—that is the Emperor’s 
programme. 


Mr. Blair's mission to Richmond did proluce—a certainty that 
peace is as yet impossible. He porsuadad Mr. Davis, or Mr. Davis 
convinced himself, that it would be bett-r to let the peace party try 
what they could do by way of negotiation, an1 accordingly, on Sun- 
day, the 29th January, Vice-President Stephens, Judge Campbell, 
and Mr, Hunter of Virginia (all of them believers in compromise). 
arrived within General Grant’s lines at City Poiat, and on the 2nd 
February proceeded to Fortress Monroe, where Mr. Seward met 
them, and on the following day they were joined by the President. 
They conferred on two steamers lashed together,—an emblem, says 
the Times, of the artificial Union for which the North wishes,— 
and nothing came of it. Mr. Seward assertel the conference to be 
“a total failure.” General Lee and General Sherman had alike de- 
clared against these negotiations, and of course they will fail till 
the military men on one side see reason for concession. The Con- 
federate Senate were considering a bill to provide 40,000 negroes 
“for menial service in the army,” and hal already rejected an 
amendment providing against their carrying arms. The failure of the 
negotiations will probably induce them to give arms, and may 
dispose the North more than it is at present disposed to try 
General Butler's revolutionary proposal to pay the soldiers by 
dividing amongst them the conquered territory of the South. 


Mr. Roebuck put his promised query to Mr. Gladstone on 
Tuesday night. He askel whether the Government intended to 
institute any inquiry into our Railway system with a view to legis- 
lation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replic1 that he intended 
to advise Her Majesty to issue a Commission of Inquiry into the 
economical questions connected with the Railway system, such as cost 
of conveyance, but not into matters of policy. ‘There was, he felt 
assured, a strong desire ainong the industrial community to discover 
whether the benefits of railway carriage could not be extende. 
Mr. Walpole proposed an address to the Crown on the subject, but 
Mr, Gladstone declined it as unconstitutional; Mr. Scully then asked | 





lif he did not intend to purchase Irish railways, and Mr. Gla istone, 

while refusing to commit the Cabinet to any proposal bore the 
Commission had completed its labours, “ concurrel in the opinion 
that the Irish railways, as was geographically clear, formed a case 
by themselves.” So they do, only it will be as well to ascertain 
whether the [rish, once aware that railway cars are Government 
property, may not think it their duty to throw them off the line. 


Monsignore Chigi, Nuncio in Paris, | has been ordered to eat 
humble pie. He had written a ietter to the Bishop of Poitiers, 
Monsignore Pie, commending his disobedience to the law in the 
matter of the Encyclical, and the worthy Bishop published the 
note. ‘Thereupon the Moniteur aske1 what business a Nuncio had 
to interfere with the domestic policy of France, and M. de Sartiges 
asked at Rome unpleasant questions not published. The upshot 
of the affair was that Monsiguore Chigi tendered his resignation, 
was orderel to withdraw it anl apologize instead, ant like an 
obedient priest and polished Italian gentleman did apologiz? with 
The net result is that Roman subtlety chose an 
lost the quarrel, aud when 
which guiles 


a good grace. 
untenable grounl to quarrel upon, 
defeated skulked—a new proof of the “ astuteness ” 
the Vatican, the silliest Cabinet at this moment in existence. 


New Zealand is going to make a bold and most lan lable attempt 
to rid itself of our blind interference by dispensing with our military 
assistance, at least in internal wars. ‘The okl Ministry has at last 
succeeded in resigning, and a new one, under Mr. F. A. Weld, of 
Canterbury, makes it its main article that it will send the soldiers 
home as soon as is consistent * with Imperial interests,” ou condi- 
tion that the Governor be guided entirely by the recommendations 
“of his constitutional advisers in native as well asin ordinary 
affairs.” ‘This programme secured the assent of almost the whole 
Assembly except the Auckland members, who voted in a body 
against it, not on principle, but from disgust at the re:uoval of the 
capital to Wellington. The numbers were thirty-five in favour 
and eighteen against, of whom, however, fifteen were Auckland 
members. ‘l'aranaki is well represented in the Government by 
Major Atkinson, and Mr. Weld means to make an honest effort to 
restore that unfortunate settlement to its lands, “If I may be 
adviser to His Excellency, I shoul make my first ery ‘ Roads! 
roads ! roads!” . T shall at once commence the roadimakiag, 
between ‘Taranaki and Wanganui,”—by which Mr. Weld hopes to 
make the defence of the colonists against the natives easy. Of 
course Mr. Weld proposes to carry out the measure for confiscating 
a considerable quantity of wild land for the military settlers. 


The danger of the Ministry is the Governor, No one trasts him, 
and before Mr. Weld could even hope to form a ministry he was 
compelled to obtain a written promise from Sir George Grey to 
support his programme. Even the natives complain of his tortuous 
policy. The 200 Maori prisoners now escaped were always petted 
by him. It was he who procured them the opportunity to escape, 
and has since defended them against all accusers. Yet when he 
sent to offer them—for some inscrutable purpose of his own—per- 
mission to go to the Waikato country and food for their journey, 
they declined it, avowing their distrust. ‘ General Cameron,” 
they said, “ goes straight forward, Mr. Fox goes straight forward, 
but the Governor is always swerving aside,—he moves in a 
circle.” 

Mr. Cardwell will rejoice in the decision of the New Zealand 
Ministry, and had better recall Sir George Grey if he wishes it to 
sfully carried out. Mr, Cardwell himself evidently feels 





be success 
that the policy of the war is getting quite beyond his grasp. Ina 
despatch which has not reache 1 New Zealand, only written on the 
26th of Januiry, he declares himself in favour of self-government, 
both as to ‘the affairs of the colonists and the affairs of the 
natives,” but not in favour of our lending troops for a policy 
determinelin New Zealand. On this grounl he apologizes for 
drawing the curb so much tighter than the late Duke of Newcastle, 
for the Duke wrote when very few troops were in the colony. 
Mr. “‘Awell conceives it evidently as a rule of three sum,—As 


2,000 ):: power of settlers in Duke of Newcastle's Secre- 
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taryship: power of settlers in Mr. Cardwell’s—a principle the defect 
of which is not so much its injustice as that in proportion as the 
political power of the settlers is diminished there is no intelligent 
political power, nothing but the gropings of the Colonial Office, 
twelve thousand miles and two months’ distance off, to take its 
place. ee 

General Butler, since his enforced retirement at Lowell, 


has made a very malicious and discreditable speech against his 
superior officer, General Grant, anl his naval collergue, Admiral 
Porter. He wishes his epitaph to be, * Here lies the General 
who saved the lives of his soldiers at Big Bethel and Fort 
Fisher, and who never commanded the Army of the Potomac.” 


General Butler should have said, ‘‘ Who saved the lives of a few | 


soldiers for a few days at Fort Fisher,” for nothing is more certain 
than that the garrison of 900 men at most could not have resisted 
as did that of 2,300 a fortnight later. General Butler's speech is 
clever, but vulgar and full of malice. He speaks of Admiral 
Porter's criticisms as “ the froth which is always the accompani- 
ment of too lively porter,”—and of General Grant in a way which 
merely shows that he does not understand war and does under- 
stand inuendo. It is the first instance in the war of military in- 
subordination, and has been received with general displeasure by the 
American press. 

The Crown and Parliament in Prussia have as yet arrived at no 
agreement, The Government, it appears, in order to sever the 
working classes from the Liberals, has promised to introduce 
measures for establishing co-operative societies and “ organizing 
labour” generally, a move which the Liberals have met by a bill 
abolishing most of the existing restrictions without organizing new. 
This, it is believed, will be rejected by the Upper House, and mean- 
while the Chamber has demanded reductions in the military budget, 
the abolition of the salt monopoly, and the reduction of the house 
tax, legal costs, and postage charges. The Crown Prince, it is 
stated, has become convinced that the military reform carried out 
by his father is really necessary, but still objects to the unconstitu- 
tional methods by which it has been secured. There are still 
rumours of a compromise, but the concessions, it is becoming 
evident, must come in the first instance from the Crown. 

Colonel Fraser, Commissioner of the City Police, has forwarded a 
defence of himself and force to the Court of Aldermen in answer 
to the attacks based upon the jewel robbery on Cornhill, Tis de- 
fence is in brief that all the recent robberies have been committed 
without breaking open any outer door, that City tradesmen leave 
their property unprotected by private watchfulness, that Mr. Wal- 
ker was very careless, that the public require from the police 
services they ought to perform for themselves, and that within 
twelve months he had reported to as many owners 1,300 cases of 
insecure fastening of their premises. He did not want more men, 
but he was inclined to agree with the suggestion that the veterans 
of the force should be better paid. Their wages had not risen, 
while prices had, and they were frequently attracted by better 
offers to other work. The defence seems sensible, but we are in- 
clined to suspect that the supervision of the men supposed to pass 
every house “ every seven minutes” might be made very much 
stricter with advantage. Street sentries, too, might in some places 
be found exceedingly useful. 


elevation of Mr. Montague Smith to the Bench, the Liberal, Cap- 
tain Vivian, being beaten by the Tory, Mr. Williams, by 249 to 
| 229. 

} Half batta has been abolished throughout India. In other words, 
| au officer will no longer be taxed for the privilege of being ordered 
| to the most expensive stations in the empire, viz., the stations within 


200 miles of a Presidency town. 

From Ist March the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
will run trains for working-men between Victoria and Ludgate 
| Hill, but the experiment has been commeuced in a half-hearted 
| way. ‘Lhe tickets will cost a shilling a week, and be available for 
|one journey per diem each way, fair rates, though dear for the 
distance ; but the company add the absurd proviso that they will 
| only sell the tickets to working-men. Are they going to issue a 
sumptuary law, sell to fustian and refuse broadcloth, or submit a 
photograph of every passenger toa jury of ladies to decide if he 
looks “ like a gentleman?” Fortunately they have no power to do 
anything so absurd. ‘They are common carriers, and if they run a 
| train they must sell tickets for it or pay damages, just as they 

like. We thought this Board too keen for nonsensical restrictions 
of this kind. If the cheap trains do not pay, the directors have no 
right to give away shareholders’ money to workmen ; if they do, the 
more passengers the better. 

The ironmasters of Staffordshire, tired, it would seem, of the end- 
less demands of the ‘ puddlers,” who are always striking because 
without them the work of hands ten times as numerous as them- 
selves cannot go on, have given notice of a “ lock-out.” The Dowlais 

Jompany, however, has done something much more sensible. 
Weary of the oppression, it has called in the aid of science, and Mr, 
Bernard Walker, iron nail manufacturer, has invented a rotatory 
furnace which does the puddling itself. ‘‘ Blooms” made by this 

process have been shown at Birmingham and pronounced by com- 
| petent judges better than those made by hand labour. The men 
| will now probably strike against the new furnaces,—but that game 
has never succeeded yet, not even in agriculture. 


j 
| 





The Bill for providing a Palace of Justice was read a second 
time on Thursday. he site finally selected is that known as the 
| Carey-Street one. Some 400 houses, occupying seven acres between 
| the Strand and Lincoln's Inn Fields, are to be pulled down, anda 
| building erected to contain at the very least twenty separate 
courts. ‘lhe Government believe it will cost a million and a half, 
| to be obtained from the profit fund of the Court of Chancery, a 
payment of 400,000/. from the State in lieu of rent, and other 
sources. Neither the style nor plan of the building is settled yet, 
there are great possibilities of discord in both, and we think it may 

| safely be predicted that the palace will not be occupied till 1872, 
| and will cost a million. more than the estimate. Even at that 
price it is grievously wanted, and so are new police-courts all over 
London. We wish magistrates could strike. They would have 
/an excellent case against the fetid dens in which they are com- 





i: 
| pelled to do justice. 

Colonel Anderson’s application for a re-hearing of the Codring- 
| ton case was dismissed on Tuesday. 


The builders in the Midland Counties, both masters and men, seem 
to have learned wisdom. On Friday night, the 10th inst., a great 


| meeting was held in the Birmingham Town Hall, which decided 





The Lower House has complained that it irritates the consciences | that disputes ought to be settled by arbitration, appointed delegates 
of the clergy, and the Bishop of Oxford, besides admitting that | for the men and masters for each branch of the trade, and bound 
fact, deprecated strongly the publication of reports of the Divorce | both sections to bide by their award. We have therefore at last 
Court. He proposed that the House should express formally its | a combined committee, representative, and possessed of moral 
sympathy with the aggrieved. ‘The Bishop of St. David's, with authority. It remains only to legalize its action, and strikes, 
his usual incisiveness, was ‘‘ inclined to move an amendment that | oppression, Mr. Potter, and most other trade evils come to an end 


the House lamented that there were clergymen whose consciences | together. 


were aggrieved,” there being obviously in his mind such a thing 


as a thin-skinned conscience. ‘he Bishop of London doubted 
whether a festering sore was not the better for fresh air, and would 
not have their “‘ Lordships asked to express an opinion on the pub- 
lication of the reports, though doubtless they did great occasional 


| Sir Charles Wood announced on Tuesday that he intended to 
| send the regiments ordered to India in relief by the overland route. 
| How is he going to send them? We trust in extra steamers of the 

Peninsular and Oriental Company, otherwise civil passengers will 


be apt to prefer the French line. 





harm.” Asa matter of fact clergymen are not compelled to marry 


persons divorced under the new Act, and as to secret trials, they | ) 
would quadruple the amount of adultery. The great thing most | discipline. The Prison Bill introduced on Monday night is all in 
The | theright direction. It consolidates the previous Acts, does something 


Sir George Grey is gradually attaining sounder views of prison 


profligate men and all profligate women fear is publicity. 
mere chance of being divorced strikes them as rather pleasant than towards defining hard labour, lays down a minimum as well as a 
otherwise, and the bare intimation that they had so been would in | maximum, provides for a gradual diminution of the more penal 
The Bishop of , labour at the discretion of the authorities as the sentence rans out, 
and generally tries to generalize the system recently introduced 
through the efforts of Lord Carnarvon in Winchester Gaol. 


Gregorio Mogni, the man who asserts that he killed Michael 


many classes not exclude them from society. 
Oxford forgets that divorce is no longer the luxury of the Upper | 
Ten Thousand. 

The Government did not get the seat for Truro vacated by the | 
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Harrington at the Crown and Anchor, Saffron Till, has been com- | of ; it loos very nonsensical, but that’s no business of ours, and 
mitted for trial. Pelizzioni, the man now under sentence, will at any rate we have nothing to do with it, and perhaps we really do 


therefore of course be respited until the result of the trial is 
known. The evidence is extraordinarily conflicting, but the general 
drift, unless the Italians are all lying together, which they 
have no motive to do, is to show that Gregorio really 
stabbed four men in the scuffle in the bogatelle-room, that he 
believes one of these men to be Michael Harrington, that he 
used his knife to defend himself from sticks—the use of the 
sticks is proved by the Lnglish potman—and that the knife was 
found just where he said he had thrown it. Mr. Lewis made a 
great point for Pelizzioni by showing that the principal witness 
against him, the lanllord of the public-house, had cause to be 
jealous of him, and might be at all events inclined to think him 
guilty of the murder, 

Dr. Gray, the Bishop of Capetown, has denied the charge 
brought against him by the Bishop of Natal of having asked the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel not to honour the drafts 
of clergymen in the Natal diocese without being endorsed by him- 
self or his nominee; or rather he denies the motive, and says the 
precaution was not against heresy, but overdrawing. We fear 
Dr. Gray’s memory is very defective. The Dean of Maritzburg,— 
Dr. Gray’s right-handman in the diocese of Natal,—wrote to the 
Bishop of Capetown on March 30, 1863, “I am writing to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel by this mail. . . . As 
a security they ought to establish pro tem. some such rule as that 
the Missionaries’ drafts should be countersigned by you, or some 
one accredited by you. Jt would make plain to Bishop Colenso 
that he would be without clergy if he returned ;” on which Dr. 
Gray had written, ** I think that the letter of the Dean of Maritz- 
burg, which I inclose. is entitled to consideration. . . . Iam sure 
that the Society will be glad to do anything in their power to 
strengthen our hands in a time of great trial and difficulty.” 
Would it have “strengthened” Dr. Gray's hands to guard the 
funds of the society at home from overdrawing ? 


The Commission for revising the subscriptions of the clergy 
have presented their report. What they propose is certainly an 
improvement so far as it goes, the more so that it was expressly 
meant by the Commissioners to solve small scruples in a liberal 
sense, and permit young clergymen in sympathy with the general 
doctrine of the Church, but not entirely with all its minor points, 
to sign without any slur on their conscience. It abolishes the 
bona fide “assent and consent” to all that is contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. ‘The general declaration substituted is 
«¢]T, A. B., dosolemnly make the following declaration : —I assent 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons : 
I believe the doctrine of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, as therein set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God: 
and in Public Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments I will 
use the form in the said Book prescribed, and none other, except so 
far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.’” Why the declara- 
tion of assent should be “solemn” and the assent itself not 
so, is a problem which the Commissioners alone can _ solve. 
Probably it was thought that by throwing the solemnity over the 
general act, instead of affixing it to the intellectual assent itself, 
more scope would be left to the consciences of clergymen. It is 
a concession even to wish to concede. 
to have done more. 

Last Sunday George Victor ‘Townley, condemned to death for 
the murder of Miss Goodwin, and reprieved on the ground of 
temporary insanity, but afterwards committed to the Model 
Prison at Ventonville, committed suicide. It seems that he 
attempted to open the veins in his arms the previous night, but not 
succeeding, when leaving the chapel, where he had sung, contrary 
to his usual custom, the last verse of the chaunt ‘ In life, in death, 
O Lord abide with me!” he deliberately jumped over the rails of 
the circular gallery, fe la height of twenty-three feet, crushing his 
head on the stone paving below, and died in three hours. ‘The 
coroner's jury found him * insane,” which was also the view of the 
chaplain, the Rev. Ambrose Sherwin, who grounded his view first on 
Townley’s refusal to consider the murder “a sin,” and secondly ona 


But the Commission ought | 


| maintaining the common. 


; only see the wrong side of the carpet.” It would be difficult to 
give a more telling illustration of the guesses men are apt to give 
at the purposes of life. He makes very light of his imprisonment, 
but absolutely refuses to let his mother and sister come to see 
him. ‘The very notion of your being within these walls or ia 
contact with this place in any shape or way, is perfect torment to 
me.” He speaks of his mother praying with other friends for him 
with an effort at gratitude, and thanks her for “the Sunday 
Magazine” with a pathetic anxiety to please her. “1 like it 
exceedingly,— so thoroughly catholic in its tone.” ‘The letter is 
flighty, but that is because he is always approaching a subject on 
which he can give her no satisfaction,—his spiritual state. It 
almost demonstrates, we think, the perfect sanity and refined 
tenderness of the man who was guilty at once of murder and 
suicide. 


The criticisms hitherto passel on Earl Spencer's *‘ \Vimbledon 
Park Bill” (read a first time in the Commons) are fully justified 
by the alterations which, as appears by a “second series” of 
“ Further papers relating to the improvement of Wimbledon Park,” 
his Lordship is already prepared to make iu his measure. ‘The 
word “ park” has * thoroughly misled people,” and is to be omitted 
throughout. Instead of a single intereste 1 autocrat, there are to 
be three trustees. ‘The lord of the manor’s claim of unlimited right 
to turf-cutting is to be given up, his rights of digging and selling 
gravel are to be limited, a large portion of the proceeds of the land, 
instead of going into his pocket is to be impressed with a trust for 
There are to be no internal inclosures, 
no sweeping improvements. ‘he shabby claim of exemption from 
rating on the future improved value of the lanlis dropped. The 
lord's rights, instead of being assumed, are to be proved. Finally, 
though clinging still to the external inclosure, his Lordship seems 
willing to refer even this to the decision of Parliament. The 
question therefore between him and the public seems in the main 
narrowed to this,—shall there be an inclosure, necessitating siles of 
land and the consequent contraction of the present area of the com- 
mon, or shall there be no inclosure and no sale? A second public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Putney and one of the inhabitants of 
Wiimbledon, both held on Wednesday evening last, were e juilly 
unanimous against both. 


The British Consul at Newchang reports to the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce the existence of a silkworm which feels 
upon oak leaves. The silk is a little coarse, but the Chines» mix 
it with cotton, and so make silk of a rough texture, which is used 
to a very large extent. Mr. Major, the Consul, who has had a 
very large experience, is inclined to think the oak-eating worm 
might be crossed with the mulberry-eating species of Hurope, 
which is slowly dying out,—no man knows why. The suggestion 
seems clever, but the Shanghai Chamber is an odd body to make 
it to. They do not want to see the production of silk in Italy and 
France revive again. 


In the open market there has been a good demand for accommo- 
dation at 42 to 5 per cent. for the best short-dated paper. ‘The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 14,553,8711., whilst 
the supply in the Bank of France has been further augmente:| to the 
extent of about 600,000/., the amount now held being 14,182,924. 

Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 89} } for delivery, 
and 89} § for time, closed yesterday at 894 } for money ani 89; 3 
for account. 

Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— rer 

viday, Fe. 17. 


Friday, Feb. 10 
234 


Greek oe oe °° ee . os 223 
Do. Coupous  « . +. oe .- po . real 
Mexican ee oe oe 275 ° av! 
Spanish Passive ++ ee ee +e _ . #2) 
Do. Certilicates oe ee eo ee 14} oo 14} 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee oe 72 . oe 
” » «: L862. - . oe = . = 
»  Consolidés.. oe oe ° o 2 ) 





very remarkable letter to his mother, which, because it was not 


Written on the ‘regulation lines” of the prison paper, was not | 


allowed to go. ‘The letter proves Townley anything but insane. 
It is full of ten lerness for his mother, whom he calls by an evi- 
dently old family term of endearment, “ Mum.” 
her birthday, gives her his “ best and kindest love,” insists on her 
not troubling herself about him or his state, and goes on,—‘* what 
We are all doing, and what's the object of it, we can have no notion 


It is written for | 





The leading British Railways closed officially at the following 


prices yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Feb. 10. Friday, Feb. 17. 


Caledonian .. ee eo oo oe -- 2 ee i314 
Great Kasteru ee oe o o es 465 oe 165 
Great Northern .. e . - Lily oe 131; 
Great Western... .. ee oe oe oo ol oe 79 
Do. West Midland, Oxford . on 5S oe 2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe 0 ee 17s ie lho 
London and Brighton... oe oe oo lL ijex.div... ly if 
London and North-Western . » oo 121) oe aa 
London and South-Western > oe oe 93 e 4 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe oe 37 ee ass 
Midland oe ais ee oe ee o« 1374 ee -_ 
North-Kastern, Berwick « 7 ee os 112¢ oo ; 
Do. Yor! oe oe oe « 1u33 oe 03 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


occetesetiltaniistenan 
THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


HE Emperor’s speech differs curiously from the Queen’s. 
T Long, argumentative, and well written, full of those 
oracular and almost mystic sentences in which its author 
delights, it contains a programme and suggests a policy. The 
programme is armed peace, the policy to extend personal 
liberty without conceding any additional measure of political 
freedom. The Empire, the Emperor repeats in new and more 
diluted words, is peace. He maintained neutrality during 
the recent struggle on the Baltic, and framed the Convention 
with Italy as a ‘work of reconciliation,” has subdued insur- | 
rection in Algeria without needless severity, and is bringing 
all forcign expeditions rapidly toa close. French forces have 
evacuated China; the fleet suffices for the establishments in 
Cambodia; the Algerine garrison has been reduced ; the | 
Mexican expedition is returning; the army which occupies | 
Rome ‘ will soon be withdrawn ;” and the Emperor, his mind 
full of the proof-sheets of La Vie de Cesar, exclaims in a pas- 
sage which, but for his occupation, would be unintelligibly 
flowery, ‘Closing the Temple of War, we may with pride 
inscribe upon a new triumphal arch these words :—‘ To the 
glory of the French armies, for the victories achieved in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in Japan, and in America.’” But 
though the Temple of Janus is at some still far distant period | 
to be closed, the legions are not disbanded. On the contrary, 
the military power of France, the number of men whom she 
maintains ready for instant action beyond her frontiers, is in- | 
creased by the whole strength of the battalions which the Em- | 
peror is summoning from beyond seas. At the beginning of 1864 
there were in Mexico, in Rome, on the China Sea, and in| 
Cambodia upwards of sixty thousand veteran French soldiers, | 
and their return places at the disposal of the Minister of War 
an army nearly as great as that which fought at Magenta. | 
France, with 470,000 men round her colours, a reserve of 
130,000, and the limitless resource of the conscription, con- 
tains a moveable army amply provided, thoroughly armed, and 
accustomed to active service of at least 150,000 men. With 
such an army encamped among the most military race of the 
Continent, at the disposal of a man able beyond his rivals, 
secret and audacious beyond all precedent, who shook Europe 
one fine morning with ten words uttered at a reception, and 
who has a dynasty to consolidate, Europe cannot disarm. It 
could not even if Napoleon had no allies, but as he himself 
says in the most brilliant passage of his speech, ‘ The pro- 
visional and precarious state of affairs in Italy which excited 
so much alarm will soon terminate. It is no longer the 
scattered members of the Italian nation seeking to connect 

themselves by feeble links to a small State situated at 
the foot of the Alps; it is a great country which rises 
above local prejudices, despising the ebullitions of unreflecting 
agitations—which boldly transfers its capital to the centre of 
the Peninsula, and places it in the midst of the Apennines, 
as in an impregnable citadel.” And this nation thus powerful 
and daring is for all purposes of Continental war Napoleon’s 
trustworthy ally. He is as against all Central and Eastern 
Europe sovereign of two nations, and while he keeps them 
in their present state of armed and watchful preparation, 
the Continent, crushed as it is with debts, burdened as it 
is by conscriptions, may well pause before by disarming 
it leayes to an Emperor of the French the disposal of its 
destiny. The Emperor threatens no war, hints at no new 
expedition, menaces no great sovereign, but he reduces 
no force, encourages no disarmament, does nothing to ter- 
minate the wretched system under which Europe spends 
100,000,0007. a year upon defences, and keeps two mil- 
lions of her best children in barracks occupied only in 
learning how to kill effectively. The Empire is still peace 
—in a camp. 

At home the policy of the Emperor of the French is some- 
what more satisfactory. He does not indeed take, or promise 
to take, off the fetters of thought, to give back to the most 
vivacious of nations the right of free speech, or free assembly, 
or free and orderly resistance, to suffer men to open schools 
without the permission of the State, or allow the benevolent 
to organize charity independent of police supervision. Still 
less does he intend to restore to the nation its right to direct 
its own policy, frame its own restrictions, decide on its 
own objects, or regulate the pace at which it desires 
material progress to advance. But he does propose to liberate 
the individual so far as he can do it without conceding any 











The Navigation Laws are to be swept away, and every bod 

permitted to ship goods with the foreigner or with the French- 
man according to his own judgment on the terms each may 
offer. The right of association for the better employment of 
capital is to be extended, andthe much greater right of 
association for securing the returns due to labour ‘lies at the 
Emperor’s heart.’”” The communes, which individually are 
powerless against the State or its Head, are to obtain increased 
independence in their internal affairs, —to be able, for example, 
to build bridges, repair dykes, open water-courses, or mend 
local roads without applying for permission to Paris. Even 
the Councils-General, which manage departments, are to re- 
ceive new powers, though these will, we fear, be jealously 
restricted, and fall very far short of those wielded by our own 
quarter sessions. The power of preventive arrest which is 
exercised by the police all over Continental Europe, and gives 
opportunity for the most irritating kind of petty oppression, is 


|to be limited by the law of bail, and the creditors’ privilege 


of arresting the debtor, a privilege which has worried legis- 
lators ever since the foundation of credit, which puzzled 
Moses just as much as it now puzzles Lord Westbury, is to 
be totally swept away. Primary instruction, without which 
no man in modern society is free, for no man has the use of 
his powers, is to be widely extended, perhaps, though this is 
not hinted in the speech, to be made universal. Finally, the 
power of the priesthood as an organization is to be still im- 
peded and limited by that of the civil law. This touches the 
State and its Head as well as the individual, and the Emperor 
is therefore somewhat more distinct than in other parts of 
his harangue. He describes the immense influence exercised 
by the clergymen even beyond their ministry on education, 
on the clections, on the action of the Senate, and then, with that 
odd desire to link himself with the historic Bourbons which 
once induced him to describe the Prince Imperial in Bourbon 
phrase as “ Enfant de France,” he declares it ‘ his duty to 
maintiuin intact the rights of the civil power, which since the 
days of St. Louis no Sovereign in France has ever abandoned.” 
The priesthood is to be ‘surrounded with respect and defer- 
ence,” but to obey the law—a little remark we commend to 
the attention of English Archbishops when they next discuss 
canon; repealed by Parliament. They may have it said to 
themselves some day in harsher accents than those of the 
Emperor. 

The promises made are many, and are all good. We who 
think that the State in England does too little for material 
improvement are not even disposed to quarrel with the 
promise, or, as many will deem it, the threat, that the Em- 
peror will press on ‘‘the rapid completion of the railway 
system, of the canals, of the roads,” ‘‘ employing on public 
works the resources of the State,” even should the process be 
a little too rapid for the ‘ healthy economy of the finances.” 
The Emperor says he is not about to raise loans, and if he 
ean really force means of communication—as one forces 
asparagus—by selling the State forests, why railways, and 
roads, and bridges, may be worth more to the nation than the 
preservation of its trees. But through all these promises, 
liberal as they sound, and beneficial as their realization would 
be, there still shines the Napoleonic idea—that the true system 
for mankind is wise and enlightened despotism. France is to 
be covered with railways and fringed with harbours, to enjoy 
a vast commerce and employ a growing mercantile marine, to be 
filled with an educated people and to influence by every means, 
except thought, all the natiens of the world. Frenchmen 
are to be individually as free as laws can make them, free to 
plant, and to build, and to grow rich, and to do or leave undone 
everything which tends to physical well-being. Each atom is 
relieved of shackles, at liberty to do anything except unite with, 
or persuade, or coerce, or influence other similar atoms. Indeed 
even organization is to be free, provided only it does not 
extend beyond the primary cell,—the isolated, powerless, 
though still living commune. But over all higher organ- 
isms, over politics, and religion, and thought, the Emperor 
admits that he must still reign supreme. France as France 
can have no life except in him—the Emperor, the single 
initiative, the sole executive, the unique legislator, and 
before all the solitary freeman among thirty-five millions of 
men. He may not wish for this position, he is known often 
to weary of his own monopoly of political life, but the situa- 
tion he has created is still inexorable. He must still be 
Cresar Augustus, and though he may have a higher ideal, a 
dream of some future condition of affairs in which a free 
Sovereign shall guide the destinies of a free State by intelli- 
gence instead of coercion, still, as he says, ‘‘ an Utopia is to 
welfare what illusion is to truth.” Now Napoleon’s Utopia 1s 





freedom of remonstrance or resistance against his own decrees. 


| a perfected Ceesarism. 
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able and disloyal speech in which he vilified his superior 

THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. officer at Lowell, Massachusetts, he strongly wars. the 

HE intelligence which arrived in London on Wednesday | revolutionary policy of paying the Northern army by the 
T of the despatch of Confederate peace agents to confer | promise of land to be conquered from the South. Look where 
with Mr. Lincoln at Fortress Monroe,—the first time any | we will, it is perfectly clear that the origin of the recent 
step has been taken in that direction by the South,—was at | negotiations is not military but political, that the South is 
once interpreted by all the coolest judges of public affairs in ' not wavering, but anxious to shame waverers; that the North is 
England as indicating not peace, but the immense im- | not pacific, but anxious to stop the mouth of the peace party. 
portance to the Confederacy, before it makes its great final | Both results will probably have been achieved. We shall see 
effort,—which, as practically involving a negro army, has that Vice-President Stephens and his party will not venture to 
necessarily excited violent reluctance, if not violent resistance | stir again till after the next great disaster; while Mr. Fernando 
in the South,—of convincing all the disaffected and the luke- | Wood, the weathercock of the Democratic party, expresses with 
qarm that no stone had been left unturned, short of giving | his usual unblushing candour the new view of the defeated 
up independence, to obtain peace. There are always a | peace party when he says, “If the President threw the door 
number of people in every great political contest who nourish | open, and the answer was separation and recognition, and 
a senseless and unlimited faith in the power of discussion, who | nothing else,—so far as his efforts were concerned he should 
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cannot see that politicians have no more power, either indivi- 
dually or as representing nations, to revise resolves of the 
national will, than grown-up men have to re-open the possi- 
bilities of their youth or the earth to return to the Miocene 
epoch. Still these weak-minded people, who think talk can 
alter irreversible facts, ave a power in every State, especially 
if they express, under the form of that vague thirst for 
discussion, a secret with, which they do not dare avow, to 
reverse irreversible facts. It was to satisfy such people 
that if they do not dare avow their disloyalty to the Con- 
federacy they have no excuse for impeding the active progress 
of the war, that Mr. Davis sent the most pacific member of 
his Government, Vice-President Stephens, and two other 
gentlemen, to confer with Mr. Seward on the possibility of 
peace. And it was probably to satisfy the Democratic party 
in the North, which has been hungering for conference with 





| 





the South ever since the Chicago Convention, that the 
Northern Government promoted, and indeed invited, the con- 

ference. Why Mr. Lincoln himself went to a conference which 
does not appear to have held out even any promise of 
agreement we cannot conjecture, unless he wished to judge for 
himself of the tone and temper of the Georgian Vice-Presi- 
dent, so that he might gauge the chance of disintegrating the 
Confederacy, State by State. Mr. Lincoln has never in any 
way stood upon his dignity, and his visit to the conference 
would mean no more than the presence of an English pleni- 
potentiary at a similar discussion. 

Of course it was on the cards that the South might have con- 
sidered the ultimate success of the war hopeless, and might have 
wished to make its own terms while it had still a powerful army 
in the field wherewith to negotiate. The only circumstance 
which told at all in favour of this view was the rumour from 
the South-West that the Confederate General Kirby Smith, 
commanding in Arkansas, had repeatedly refused to transfer 
his army to the east of the Mississippi at the order of the 
Government, and was thinking of offering himself and his 
troops to the Emperor of Mexico. Of course if that kind of in- 
subordination once begins in the Confederate armies, the game 
will soon be played out. But besides that these rumours are 
as yet only rumours, the particular defection in question 
would probably be more injurious to the Confederates as an 
example than in itself, and the pride of Virginia is too deeply 





committed to this contest to be much swayed by any event on 
the other side of the Mississippi. When the last great card of | 
the Confederacy,—the experiment of a negro army,—has | 
been tried and has failed (if it does fail), then, and not sooner, | 
may we expect to see General Lee counselling negotiations 
before his last considerable army has been beaten. At present 
nothing can be clearer than that the recent conference took its | 
rise and was supported by purely political considerations, —that 
the Generals on both sides have stood entirely aloof from these 

negotiations, and not even countenanced them by their approval. 

General Lee is stated to have said, “any compromise of our | 
struggle would prove only a truce or armistice, and would be 

an unmanly shrinking from present duty that would entail on | 
our children untold disasters.” On the other hand, while 

Genera] Grant stands wholly aloof, General Sherman is known 

to be strongly opposed to any discussion of terms with the Con- | 
federates. He has said that if Congress grants the money | 
and men for a four years’ war it wiil not last four months, 

but if there be any unreadiness, and eagerness for peace, | 
the war may be prolonged for almost any period. What 
he thinks of its end is shown by his arbitrary and pro- 
bably unauthorized step of assigning the rice islands to the 





negroes, which of course implies that he regards the Con- | 


federacy so far as conquered territory, which he is at liberty to 


Parcel out amongst the friends of the Union. General Butler’s 


| the South has yet to be tried. 


aid in conquering the enemies’ country, and obtain by force 
what they were unable to obtain by peace.”” Mr. Fernando 
Wood’s hostility is better to respectable men than his aid, 
but his testimony is invaluable, as showing how much the 
negotiation has already done to define the issue for the 
North no less than for the South. This negotiation has 
simply cleared the decks for action,—removed all the political 
litter, and made both North and South realize that the only 
eloquence worth anything is the eloquence of the Monitors 
and the rifle-pits. Doubtless the Congress at Richmond 
which had just refused to prohibit the 40,000 negro army- 
servants from bearing arms will now go a step further, and 
empower General Lee to arm them. Every available weapon 
on both sides will now be brought into play. 

If we come to consider what possible motive of either fear 
or hope could be held out by either party to the other except 
the fear of ruinous failure, we shall see how wholly fruitless 
negotiation must be till either the North has begun to despair of 
the possibility of victory,—and she never doubted it so little as 
now,—or the South to despair of her power to achieve inde- 
pendence, and though she never perhaps doubted it so much, de- 
spair is not at all her state of mind as yet. For, apart from the 
main objects on either side, abolition of slavery and re-union on 
the Northern side,—and independence-yslavery is fast slipping 
from their grasp—on the Southern, what appreciable motives 
are there to play upon? The Northern fear of France, the 
Republican hatred of the new empire in Mexico? Well, no 
doubt the feeling is strong, but why? Precisely because the 
North think France may endanger the Union, that Mexican 
Imperialism may sap the Republic. There would be neither 
sense nor logic in conceding disunion to get the alliance of the 
South against either France or Mexico,—for the worst thing 
France could do would be to establish the independence of the 
South, and the worst thing Mexico could do would be to 
corrupt tHe republicanism of the Slave States. ‘To concede 
the end in.erder to make sure against the means, would be 
like giving ‘Away your money in order to avoid losing it, and 
that is nof quite like the shrewdness of Northern sense. On the 
other hand, what bribe could be offered to the South that would 
make it worth while to give up independence? Amnesty? 
That is pretty certain in any case, and quite certain at a 
considerably later stage of the quarrel than this. New 
States, to restore her equality in the Union? That was only 


| valuable to the South so long as slavery existed to make the 


whole genius of the one division of the Union opposite to that 
of the other. But now that the constitutional amendment 


| against slavery is fast receiving the assent of the Northern 


States, that a coloured lawyer has been admitted to practise 
in the Supreme Court, and that the condition sine quad non ot 
peace is that the South should embrace this movement too and 
bond fide abolish slavery,—the political distinction between 
North and South, the reason for measuring forces very accu- 
rately, is altogether gone. No, there is no possible bribe to be 
held out by either party which can induce the other to forego 
its cherished ends, until the truth has come home to one of the 
two that success is ultimately impossible. Then, and not till 
then, will there be a motive for yielding; and without a motive 
for yielding talk is of course only a disturbing element. 

Still we do not regard this first clearing of the issues as 
without grave significance. It is, we believe, not the end, but 
the beginning of the last act. he policy of a negro army in 
If that weapon break in their 


hands, or if it prove good, but insufficient, then negotiations 


' will be resumed with more meaning. The dove has been sent 


once out of the ark, and has not brought back the olive branch, 
for the waters have not yet begun to abate. Still, that the 
experiment has been tried at all, shows that the floods will 


opinion, though he is deservedly in disgrace, is no bad index probably rise no higher. The politicians are thrust aside to 


to the real drift of events in the North. 


In the discredit- | make room for Sherman, Grant, and Lee. 


When the former 
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next become important there will be no false issue possible. 
Those who say ‘Peace, peace!’ when theres no peace, 
have had their mouths stopped at last. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON RAILWAY REFORM. 
HERE are only two modes of carrying a great innovation 
in a constitutional country. One is to bring forward 
with great éclat a measure so large and as it were so dramatic 
that it touches the popular imagination, and is accepted 
by irresistible acclaim. The storm of public applause cows 
the ‘‘interests,” and scatters obstacles as a physical storm 
scatters sand dunes. Free trade in corn was really carried in 
that way, the nation haying made up its mind to the cheap 
loaf months before the governing classes had fairly reasoned 
themselves out of their pecuniary timidity. The other, and 
perhaps less dangerous way, is to invite discussion, to issue 
commissions, and form committees, to let facts and theories 
and considerations and plans filter slowly down into the 
national mind, till when the time for action arrives it is found 
that there are no obstacles to remove, that even the ‘‘interests” 
are willing the experiment should be tried. That was the 
way in which the Poor-Law reformers secured what at one 
time seemed impossible—a tolerant hearing for their immense 
and unpopular innovation. Mr. Gladstone has in the matter 
of Railway legislation adopted the second and perhaps wiser 
alternative. Mr. Roebuck forced from him on Tuesday 
night, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, a statement 
not indeed of his policy, but of his immediate action. 
He does not intend to suggest at once any vast scheme 
for the purchase of the railways throughout Great Britain, 
or any one system of railways, or even of any one rail- 
way. Still less does he propose to renew the Railway Act 
without discussion or concessions secured to the public, or 
guarantees that the more pressing evils of the monopoly shall 
in some way be softened. With a studious precision of words 
he announced that he intended to guano the public mind, to 
issue, in other words, a Royal Commission, which should inquire 
into the working of the Railway system, the cost of convey- 
ance of goods, the charges made for passengers, the degree in 
which Railway companies, having obtained a monopoly of the 
carrying trade of the Empire, satisfy the needs of the nation, 
to ‘‘ bring all the facts and information bearing upon the sub- 
ject into a state in which it may be thoroughly available for 
members of Parliament and likewise for the public at large.” 
The Commission is not to discuss the policy of any measure 
whatever, for if it decided against innovation the Government 
would be embarrassed, and if for it the public would not have 
previously been conciliated. It is to be bar, not tribunal,—to 
collect the evidence, not to decide in what direction the 
bulk of that evidence plainly tends. The report of this 
Commission will, it is hinted, be ready before the new 
Parliament has assembled, and will then be laid before a body 
fresh from contact with its constituents, and with time before 
it to consider any proposal however extensive. Mr. Walpole 
tried hard to induce Mr. Gladstone to ask the House for a 
preliminary vote in the shape of an address praying the Crown 
to grant the Commission suggested, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not inclined to be entrapped. He had made 
up his mind that to do anything great he must have the sup- 
port of the nation, that to gain such support he must instruct 
the nation, and that to move before the instruction had been 
afforded would be fatal to all his plans. He fell back there- 
fore with a pride which we wish other Ministers would dis- 
play a little more frequently upon his responsibility, telling 
the member for Cambridge University that the first act be- 
longed to the Ministry, who, and not the House, are respou- 
sible for their advice to the Crown. 

The public, accustomed to believe that a commission is a 
subterfuge used to gain time, may be inclined to imagine that Mr. 
Gladstone has abandoned the wider ideas he is said to have 
entertained. If he had he would have done the weakest act of 
his whole political life, but there is no trace in his proposal of 
any such design. People who jump to that conclusion either 
wish it, as the Times avowedly does, or fail to perceive the 
extent of the field which any innovation, and therefore any 
inquiry, must of necessity cover. The Railway companies 
have not yet completed their task, but they begin to see land, 
and they have accomplished immense results. Within the 
twenty-five years of their existence they have practically 
obtained a monopoly of the whole internal carrying trade. 
They have killed the coaches, superannuated the barges, out- 
stripped the steamers, and abolished the posting houses. The 
coasting trade has put itself en rapport with them, and there 
are routes along which feeble tugs or still feebler horses slowly 
drag cumbrous barges with loads the value of which will 











scarcely bear the expense of speed. In out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts stage coaches may still be found, and there are Whole 
counties, notably in the north of Scotland, where to the dis. 
credit of their proprietary and the delight of innkeepers the 
traveller is still reduced to posting. But for all practica} 
purposes as to goods and for all purposes as to passengers 
the railways have completely won the day. If they stopped 
our civilization would stop too. If it were possible to imagine 
the system suspended in toto England would be ruined, for 
the trade of to-day created by the diffusion of railways could’ 
not be carried on by the ancient means. Communication 
would seem to be suspended, trade would be paralyzed, half 
the population of England would be comparatively imprisoned, 
and no small section of the remainder would be compelled to 
strike their tents and close in on the great cities as the price. 
of their daily bread. ‘To take a single illustration of the 
effects railways have exercised upon our civilization, their 
suspension would be equivalent to that of the newspaper press. 
The journals could not be carried over the Empire at the 
prices now demanded, could not, we strongly suspect, be 
carried in bulk at all. The companies have the control of a 
supply which is to civilization almost as valuable as air to the 
human body, and it becomes to the last, degree important to 
inquire into the spirit in which they are disposed to employ 
their power. They are the national carriers—are they trying 
to carry the nation or only a very limited class, to convey all 
goods or only goods which can bear heavy expense of carriage ? 
Nobody doubts, we presume, that there is a point of demand 
for passenger fares at which the railways would become an 
unmitigated nuisance, would give to a few individuals a 
monopoly of locomotion as completely as the Legislature could 
do. Parliament certainly will not deny it, for it legislated to 
meet that very contingency. Nor will any wise person doubt 
that if conveyance could be made perfectly costless the activity, 
and consequently the prosperity, of the Empire would be inde- 
finitely increased. There must be a point between those two 
extremes, which is the one best for all parties, which secures 
at the least sacrifice of pecuniary productiveness to the railways 
the largest possibility of traffic to the nation. The object of Mr. 
Gladstone’s inquiry is to ascertain whether the railways have 
by their rule of thumb happened to ascertain that point, 
whether, for example, it is a national good that while 
the Great Northern dividend last year was 7/. 10s. per cent., 
it defeated a project which would have lowered the price 
of coal to five millions of people at least 3s. a ton. The 
nation suspects that it is not, that the Railways are carrying 
small numbers of men and limited quantities of goods at 
high rates in preference to large numbers of men and un- 
limited quantities of goods at low rates, that they are sacri- 
ficing the public not to their own profits,—for they do not 
as an interest gain high profits,—but to the ease of directors, 
the comfort of contractors, and the timidity of a vast body of 
little shareholders. The companies, for example, carry third- 
class passengers at 8s. 4d. per 100 miles, That is cheaper than 
any other conveyance, but the Belgians carry the same class at 
3s. per 100 miles, which is actually cheaper than walking bare- 
foot, for a strong man would take three days to walk that dis- 
tance, lose 1s. 6d. a day as wages for unskilled labour, and must 
pay for his keep besides. ‘Transport at that rate would 
equalize wages all over England, and enable surplus labour to 
flow to its proper market as water flows to its level. In 
addition to these heavy charges the companies charge third- 
class fare only at the most inconvenient hours. If the 
inquiry simply ended in adding a third-class division 
to every train, and regulating charge by speed as well 
as distance, it would be worth all the trouble it will in- 
volve, but it will effect much more than that. It will, 
we believe, show that whole branches of trade are cut 
off by the charges invented to obtain great profit for little 
work; that entire districts grow less than they might if 
chalk and manure could be carried cheaply; that whole popu- 
lations are starved with cold, and great industries arrested 
by the fictitious price imposed upon coal; that the natural 
movement of population, which is the very systole and diastole 
of modern civilization, is arrested by tariffs which, while 
they injure the people, do not secure returns to the proprie- 
tors; that in short the tendency of Railway management 
as at present carried on is to stereotype the pace of the 
national pulse, and therefore the rate at which the national 
energy can be applied. Should these deficiencies be shown 
to be imaginary, Parliament may with a clear conscience 
leave the subject alone, content to know that English- 
men get all the good they can reasonably expect to obtain 
out of their successful enterprise; should they, on the con- 
trary, be found to exist, the policy to be adopted in seek- 
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ing a remedy will remain as much an open question as | tivated or otherwise; but it is clear that every such society must 


before. The best suggestion, as we believe, will be found to | work through a manager of some kind, a single executive chief, 
be the purchase and re-leasing of the railways by the State, | —aided by a committee or not aided, as the case may be,—who 
but half-a-score other courses are open to the Legislature and | will be looked to by the whole body for temporary guidance. 


the nation. They may try a new maximum tariff, or establish 
an official control directed to certain points in the system 
only, or provide for competition, or reduce all the Boards under 
the control of one supreme department responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and charged to compel the monopolies to provide for the 
needs of the nation which has created them. In any case 
the result of the inquiry must be great, and the Commission 
will, we believe, educate the public to desire a change, not 
necessarily Mr. Gladstone’s, but at least as sweeping as any- 
thing he would have ventured to propose. 


THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

OW many among the readers of this journal have read 
‘“‘Tancred,” the wild novel in which Mr. Disraeli poured 

out his thoughts about the Hebrew race, and the Asian mys- 
tery, and the relation between Semitic and Anglo-Saxon 
thought in werds like sheet lightning, so vivid and so thin? 
Those who have will remember a sketch of the Duke of 
Bellamont, the county prince, who owns half the province he 
resides in, and thinks that as owner he is only steward of 
some one higher than himself; who has the position of a 
subject and the ideas which men attribute to kings, and which 
kings never entertain; who cares chiefly or only for his own 
soil, but on that soil can exercise an imperial munificence ; 
who though proud of the ‘‘ sustained magnificence of a stately 
life”? spends his surplus upon his people, spends with both 
hands as a man in whom selfishness has been killed by 
limitless resources; who is wretched if he cannot pacify a 
county quarrel, ready to spend himself if only convinced that 
the expenditure will compensate his neighbours for that 
great loss; who remembers want of respect for years, but 
relieves suffering with life annuities; who would scarcely 
forgive the local town council for not welcoming him 
with bells on his return, but never pardon them if a great 
local calamity were relieved through any agency but his 
own. ‘The original of that sketch, Algernon, Duke of 
Northumberland, died on the 12th inst., and he must not, 
at a moment when the first dispute of politicians is 
the use of permitting aggregations of property, be suffered 
to pass away with a mere word of regret. We must not, 
we suppose, allow that he was of ancient birth. The funny 
English prejudice which asserts that a man is the child of his 
father, but not of his mother, that the son of a Stanley and 
an actress is a Stanley de pur sang, but the son of a country 
baronet and a Percy is only a country baronet, would be 
against us. At all events he represented in estates, in position, 
and partly in blood the Percy family, who through eight 





. hundred years of English history have been conspicuous 


everywhere except in the Court and the bagnio, who have thrice 
staked their heads and estates in defence of an unsuccessful 
cause, and five times raised and commanded the armies wiiich 
saved England from victorious invasion. Possessed of those 
traditional claims to respect among men, he possessed also 
rather more than one-seventh of the county of Northumberland 


— 168,000 acres, and a fortune besides his rental equal to that | 
of his age, and backed by men filled with the civilized and 


of many a first-class noble. Armed with these privileges he 
ruled his side of the county with an authority which observers 
frequently called absurd, but which seemed to those around 
him the most natural thing in the world, and the utility of 
which we propose for half a column to examine. 

There are very few thinking men of Radical tendencies who 
doubt that the near future of the world is democracy, the 
division of power and therefore of property into an indefinite 
number of tolerably equal atoms, or who question that the 
more distant future is the reconsolidation of those atoms by 
voluntary co-operation. Nobody of the thoughtful sort really 
looks to the making of cotton, or the digging of mines, or the 
cultivation of wheat, or any great and permanent work what- 
ever, through the efforts of single and comparatively powerless 
individuals. Common sense rejects the idea of cheap shirt- 











The biggest corporations we know of, ¢. ¢., nations, have 
always done so, and though the progress of the ages has 
developed some few new truths and a good many new mechani- 
cal resources, it has never yet devised or suggested any 
scheme for making masses of men dispense with leaders. The 
Americans thought they had, and our really able correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ A Yankee,” who contrives to offend most Englishmen 
by simply saying out the ideas that are in him, still thinks they 
have, but Northerners have paid all the same for not finding 
Grant and Sherman at first, and have benefited all the same 
by the strange instinct which, as Hawthorne said, made them 
in the crisis of their fate put a man like Lincoln, a peasant 
ruler, the only man who could have ruled the situation 
up to the top. Granted the manager, in what does a man 
like the Duke of Northumberland fall short of that posi- 
tion? We quite admit he was a happy accident,—though 
his father, by the way, replanted the Northumbrian 
slopes, which is exactly what a manager possessed of unusual 
brain and foresight would have employed the co-operative 
surplus upon,—and that his next successor will not be the least 
like him. We quite grant also that the utility of Algernon 
Percy, or Smithson, or whatever his name was, had nothing on 
earth to do with the question of a peerage. He would have 
done all he did without the right of giving votes on subjects 
he knew nothing on earth about,—and so will Joseph Jones the 
joiner. Nor has it much to do with the matter of titles. 
To us it seems useful and convenient to label people set apart 
for particular functions, just as it is useful and convenient to 
give officers shoulder-straps; but still the label is not the 
bottle; and Mr. Coke improved agriculture in Norfolk, nearly as 
well,—not quite as well, because not quite as visibly —as Lord 
Leicester. But a career like that of the deceased Duke has 
a great deal to do with the question of aggregating landed 
property, for when the evil accidents of a system are so largely 
quoted in evidence against it, fair men will make much of 
the good accidents too. Suppose the co-operative society to have 
managed the Perey estates, what would its able manager have 
done? First, we take it, he would have extended all the mining 
operations on the property so as to get all the resources he could 
without injuring human beings. Next he would have spent 
those resources in improving harbours for the conveyance of 
that coal to its market, and bringing back things wanted in ex- 
change. Then he would have striven to raise the personal 
status of every man in the concern, and, granting him a very 
clear brain indeed, would have seen that the most permanent 
method of doing so was to give each a civilized dwelling-place, 
in which men and women, growing lads and girls just mature 
were not all pigged together. After that he would improve 
education secular and divine, build churches, set up schools, 
pay teachers, and make faithfulness worth the while of clergy- 
men. ‘Then he would, if benevolent, reflect on the terrible 
dangers of that coast whence most of the profit came, calcu- 
late that risk meant money, build lifeboats, organize a rescue 
service, and find a reasonable amount of cash for the mainten- 
ance of both. And finally, if a man very much in advance 


civilizing spirit of the old Italian and modern Parisian 
citizen, he would set the example of a higher, wider, 
and more artistic life, rebuild the stateliest house in the 
neighbourhood as a centre of provincial action, fill it at 
great but momentary cost with imperishable works of 
genius, with a vast library and conservatories comprising every 
climate, make it at vast expenditure a reservoir from which 
all pleasant, and softening, and chivalric influences might 
flow abroad, giving to society an ideal, and to intercourse grace 
and tone, and to the common life of all around him new 
colour, and harmony, aud aspirations; would realize for the 
estate that latent thirst for organized grandeur, and scientific 
luxury, and costly beauty which are the only good things the 
Utopian future must without such combined expenditure deny 


ings produced in a hand-loom, or cheap coal excavated by John | to the cottage. 


Hurst’s spade, or cheap wheat produced by drainage pipes 
laid down without connection over five-acre plots. 


Well, Algernon Perey, Duke of Northumberland, did all 


They | that, and a good deal more,—did spend, as the obituaries say 


look to great societies, agglomerations of labour in which | in their prosaic way, 308,000/. on cottages, and 176,000/, 
every individual shall reap the profit of his capital as well as on drainage, and 100,000/. ou churches, and 250,000/. on 
the wages of his labour, shall have, as now, wherewithal to, Alnwick Castle, besides unrecorded sums on lifeboats, and 


eat, drink, and clothe himself, and in addition the power | schools, and things tending to civilization. 


Why are we to 


of employing the surplus to raise himself in the scale of object to him? why not carry him to the credit side of the 
created beings. It is not a bad prospect for mankind at all, | great account one day to be rendered by the system to which 


supposing one to believe that the Almighty made the world for | he belonged? He was a happy accident ? 


Very likely,—-our 


those who live in it, and not for this or that section of them, cul- | experience is that John Brights among manufacturers are very 
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happy accidents indeed. He obtained the power to do all he 
did do by inheritance? True, and therefore he did not 
waste all the powers of good in him by struggling vainly | 
up towards the position from which alone the good could | 
be accomplished. In a democracy every man wastes the 
best of himself in getting high evough on the hill to be 
visible to the crowd. He really concentrated in himself 
great bits of well-being which belonged to other men? Did 
he not give them out again? Is the water the worse for 
having been accumulated for a time in a reservoir, or has 
it only had time to settle? The truth is we are all agreed | 
that the reservoir is useful, and only doubtful whether it shall 
be managed by a committee or by an individual. Well, on 
the whole, it may be allowed that the chance of continued 
excellence in the individual and in the committee is in favour 
of the more numerous body, but then to obtain the increased 


As Lord Egmont has recovered the estates, we may safely 
assume that his predecessor did not know their value, and 
that Sir Edward Tierney’s representatives were not entitled 
to retain them. But certainly the relation of attorney 
and client had never existed between Mr. Woodgate and Sir 
Edward or his successors. The applications made to him b 

them had been simply for information, which he had given and 
been paid for in the ordinary course of business, and as he 
had made no claim whatever on Sir Lionel, reasonable or ex- 
orbitunt, none had been resisted. How it was that the idea 
which occurred to Mr. Woodgate in 1860, and which turned 
out to be accurate, had never occurred to him before, we do 
not even now clearly understand. He says, and doubtless 
truly, that in 1841 he did not know the value of the Earl’s 
estates, but we do not gather from the report of the trial that 
anything happened at Miss Percival’s death to open his eyes, 





chance we must first break up the reservoir, then with in-| nor do we understand that he saw the attorney who actually 
finite pains, and by the waste of the energy of two or three} drew the will till after the interview with Mr. Walpole. 
generations, reconstruct it, to manage it with more scientific | This, however, alone is at the most curious, and is certainly 
control. Is that worth while? It certainly would not be if} very far from justifying the mis-statements of the Post. Nor 
all great proprietors were Dukes of Northumberland; and it} can all the blame be thrown even on Sir Roundell Palmer, for 
is because the career of such a mau retardsa great, or as many | in the argument of*Lord Egmont’s counsel his assertions were 
cool thinkers believe an inevitable, change, that we have re-| strenuously denied. And we find oa looking back to an article 
corded it in columns usually devoted to strictly political | on the same subject which appeared in our own columns, that 
facts. the facts with reference to Mr. Woodgate are accurately stated, 


. so that it was clearly possible from a full report of the 
MR. WOODGATE AND THE MORNING POST. cause to arrive at the truth. The report in the Post, 
NEW era is dawning for an ill-used race of men, and | however, was not a full one, for it gave Sir Roundell Palmer’s 
there is joy in the chambers of Gray’s Inn and the speech at much greater length than the speeches on the other 
marble halls of the Law Institution. An attorney has got | side, and the article founded on it was certainly very plain- 
1,600/. by a law-suit. We mean of course in the capacity of | spoken indeed. Still a thousand pounds is a great sum of money, 
a plaintiff, for in his ordinary function of midwife to the suits | and if all attorneys who are compared to the eminent firm of 
of others we are credibly assured that the thing is not un- 


‘‘Quirk, Gammon, and Snap” are to be indemnified on the 
paralleled. But a jury has absolutely given to an attorney | same amp 











J le scale, the profession will be far more anxious to 
suing in his own proper behoof one thousand pounds. It will | be libelled by a newspaper than were even Messrs. Dodgson 
probably be some relief to the timid, and some assistance to | and Fogg to be assaulted by Mr. Pickwick. Let any one of 
the sceptical reader, to be informed at once that the defendant | our readers consider whether he would object to being publicly 
was nota client and the action was not for costs. On the | accused of gross misconduct, if he was able to give a perfect 
contrary, the action was for libel, and the defendant was a} answer to the charge, and was to be paid one thousand pounds 
newspaper, which is almost as safe a quarry as a joint-stock | for the trouble of doing it. If he would not object, he will 
company. But nevertheless the verdict proves that there are| probably agree with us that the punishment inflicted on our 
limits to the injuries which may be inflicted with impunity | contemporary was just a little severe. 

on the common enemy. Jurymen do at last draw a line, and; ‘Lhe Chief Justice seemed to think it some aggravation that 
they draw it at libel. The fortunate plaintiff was a Mr. | the article was written while the cause was pending, but in 
Woodgate—the unfortunate defendant was the Morning Post. | this particular case that could not be avoided. The Vice- 
About a year ago the Karl of Egmont was endeavouring | Chancellor reserved his judgment till the Irish suit was de- 
to recover certain estates which had been bequeathed by | cided, and that decision was not given till months after. The 
his predecessor on his death-bed to his solicitor, the late Sir | duty of a journalist is to comment on the events of the day, and 
Edward Tierney, and had passed from Sir Edward to his son- | it is not possible to wait for a judgment which is reserved. 
in-law, the Rev. Sir Lionel Darell. The late Earl died in| Besides, it is to be hoped that our judges are capable of 
December, 1841, and his will was contemplated with a not un- deciding for themselves, and do not generally take advice 
natural dissatisfaction by his coheiresses, the Misses Percival. | from the press. A cause before a jury is another matter, and 
But though Lord Egmont had been a confirmed drunkard and | their verdict is always given at the end of the hearing. If 
of eccentric habits, there appeared to be no doubt of his| the Post was wrong in this respect so was every other paper 
capacity to make a will, and no ground for thinking that any| in London, and so we were all wrong in commenting the 
undue influence had been exerted over him. At all events | other day on the Colenso case. No doubt where there is no 
no proceedings were taken, though suspicions still seem to| judgment to aid him the publicist should be doubly careful, 
have been entertained by the plaintiff and other lawyers who! but to ask more is to ask him to abdicate his functions. 

had been employed in the innumerable complications of the| It has also been suggested that the jury may have adopted 
Egmont estates. In 1860 the survivor of the Misses Percival | Mr. Bovill’s theory, that the article must have been written 
died, and her rights passed to the present Lord Egmont. Mr.| by some friend of the Durell family in the hope of affecting 
Woodgate soon after called on Mr. Walpole, who had acted | the issue of the cause. And though the hope was certainly 
from first to last as a friend of the Percival family, and sug- | chimerical, and the theory, as we venture to think, absurd, 
gested that possibly Sir Edward Tierney had abused his posi- | still the jury may have attached some weight to it. The 
tion as solicitor to Lord Egmont by keeping him in ignorance | parties to these Chancery suits were highly aristocratic— 
of the real value of his property. Inquiries were in conse- | nobody below a baronet was involved in the dispute, and the 
quence made and suits instituted both in England and Ireland. | Post is popularly supposed to have very intimate relations 
At the hearing before Vice-Chancellor Wood of course a| with the most brilliant luminaries in the seventh heaven of 
vigorous attack was made on Mr. Woodgate. ‘‘ He had been | fashion. Its reports of balls and conversazioni are sometimes 
concerned with these estates from the first. He hal been, attributed to very great ladies indeed, and the resolute refusal 
employed from time to time by Sir Edward, and had actually , of Mr. Lush to offer any apology, and his apparently ill- 
drawn up a paragraph for the newspapers in which the estates | advised attempt to justify the peccant article, may have been 
were declared to be mortgaged for their full value. Only | thought to be due to some potent influence behind the 
lately he had acted for Sir Lionel Darell in the sale of a! editorial chair. It will perhaps be some consolation to our 
remnant of the English estates. Now, after nineteen years of fashionable contemporary to feel that the magnitude of his 
silence, he was turning against his clients because they had | misfortune is due to his fashionable pre-eminence, aud that if he 
refused to pay an exorbitant claim.” This was the Attoruey- | must pay a thousand pounds to an attorney, it is the attorney 
General’s statement of the facts, and in an evil hour our con- | of an Earl. Non indecoro pulvere sordidus. : 

temporary the Post adopted it; and our contemporary, unlike; The only other topie of consolation which occurs to us 1s 
the Attorney-General, has no privilege. In consequence it | that if the jury has been rather harsh to the defendant, their 
has incurred the honour of being the corpus vile selected to | severity will probably be of great benefit as an example. We 
test the possibility of an attorney’s getting large damages. Let | have no wish to see the law of libel relaxed, or juries looking 
all newspapers profit by the result of the experiment. | with indifference on attacks upon private character. The power 


We are bound to say that our contemporary is not'defen- | of the press is so great that it ought to be exercised under 
sible, for the facts asserted of Mr. Woodgate are not true.|a sense of responsibility, and when the facts are correctly 
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stated the Courts are not generally disposed to impute want 


| to use the right of finding his God because his minutest actions 


of candour to a writer merely because his inferences from , had always involved an assertion of absolute familiarity with God's 


those facts are unsound. 
every one,—sound logic unhappily is not. But it is enough 
if public events are correctly reported, and the inferences from 
them, dispassionately considered, scem to be such as a fair- 


minded man might reasonably have arrived at. Differences of 


opinion there always will be, but there are no means of recon- 
ciling conflicting views so efficacious as free discussion, and 
even where there are reasonable doubts about the facts of the 
case, it is the surest mode of throwing light upon them. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing in the ruling of the Chief Justice 
which could in any way narrow the privileges of journalists 
er diminish their usefulness to the public. The right of com- 
menting on all public events, and especially on all public trials, 
—on the demeanour and conduct of judge, jury, counsel, wit- 
nesses, and parties,—was distinctly asserted and its utility 
recognized. And the judge, moreover, told the jury that 
the mere errors in the article were not enough to justify 
a verdict for the plaintiff, unless they were due to care- 
lessness or want of candour. Now the Attorney-General’'s 
opening speech was of course avowedly a mere ex-parte state- 
ment, and much might honestly be asserted by him which no 
careful and candid mind would adopt after hearing the explana- 
tions given by the other side. So that there really is nothing in 
this trial which need give the most timid writer any uncasi- 
ness, or drive despondent politicians to lamentations over the 
waning liberties of the press. The damages may have been 
heavy—we think they were, but this can injure none but the 
defendant. The law itself is in no way altered, and is, we 
think, sufficient for ali the reasonable requirements of journal- 
ism. Leave to state the facts, provided that you state them all 
—leave to make any comments right or wrong which seem to 
a jury consistent with honesty of purpose—this is certainly 
as large a licence as publicists need, as courts of law can grant, 
or the public would long endure. 








CARDINAL WISEMAN’S ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


HE late Cardinal Wiseman is reported to have professed 
before the last administration of extreme unction that he 
had never entertained a single doubt on any point in any article 
of the Catholic creed in his life, and any one who reads his books 
and compares them with those even of Roman Catholics of the 
Oxford school, can well believe this surprising, this almost 
amazing assertion. ‘To many an English Protestant it would 
seem almost equivalent to saying that he had never adequately 
believed any article of the Catholic creed in his life, for we are so 
accustomed to the kind of belief which realizes most intimately 
all that can be urged on the other side,—we are so accustomed to 
pass through doubt to faith, to live in view of divine truths which 
seem too great for history and for man, till they sink into the mind 
we know not how, an are grasped with a tenacity almost in direct 
proportion to the previous impossibility of apprehending them,— 
that to us “ never to have had a doubt ” is almost like never having 
had an insight iuto the startling disproportion between the mental 
littleness, and poverty, and insignificant hurry, of human life, and 
the Eternal Will from whose great acts we derive our only solution 
of the enigma, But without reference to the explanation, unmean- 
ing to us, which the Roman theology always presses on us,— 
namely, that in that communion alone is there the grace adequate 
to the annihilation of all doubt from the tenlerest infancy to 
the last thought of mature age,—we can well believe that what 
Cardinal Wiseman said of himself was truz without thinking him 
the better,—probably not even in the highest sense the happier,— 
for the total absence of that shadow. 

The truth is, we believe, that the Romain Catholic system exerts 
on those who are fully exposel to its power from their earliest 
infancy an influence not unlike that of a despotic Court on the 
courtiers who attend it. It familiarizos them by its masses with the 


Accuracy is within the reach of actions and laws, has too often a sort of staring, half-vacant 


religious manner and expression, as of one whose mind has been 
blunted by seeing without understanding, by taking part in a 


| routine of mystery of which all the bloom has been worn off through _ 


_ external familiarity with the detail, and inability to reach the core. 
| There was something of this about the late Cardinal’s strong face 
and writings. ‘They give one the idea of a nature bronzed by constant 
exposure toa glaring creed. There is no graduation, no delicate 
| discrimination about his thought. The infallible Church swallows 
| up his own personal faith, obliterates his own personal relations. 
| Ife writes, as almost all native-born Roman Catholics write, of 
faith, as if it had nothing to do with trust, but were a knowledye 
of certain processes perpetually going on in the supernatural world, 
—as if it did not imply any special relation between the spirit of 
man and God, but were a new sense conveying physical knowledge 
of a series of divine operations similar, though in a different plane, 
to the succession of the seasons, and simply requiring the regula- 
| tion of human actions according to that knowledge. lear how he 
describes in a recent and very characteristic sermon the horror of 
‘‘unworthy communion.” It reads less like the anguish of Christian 
remorse than the physical repulsion of the Brahmin for contami- 
nating substances :— 

“For supposing, my friends, that when Nicodemus and Joseph took 
down that sacred Body from the Cross, they had not, as their feelings 
naturally impelled them, laid it in a new and clean monument, in which 
no one had been placed, but had been compelled by the Jews to cast it 
into the common grave of malefactors, do not the feelings of a Christian 
recoil with horror from the contemplation of that virginal flesh, born of 
Mary, and exempted from the law of seeing corruption, flung into the 
charnel-house, amidst the impure remains and loathsome carcases of the 
vilest of men; and while one can contemplate it gashed and torn, and 
pierced and bruised even while alive, does not one shrink with disgust 
from imagining the possibility of such contamination? And yet, what 
would this have been, compared with the frightful descent of the living 
Christ, with His soul no less than His divinity united to His body, 
through that mouth which, in the words of the prophet, is truly an open 
sepulchre, into the abode of a corruption, and an uncleanness far beyond 
what I have described, a living. a stirring, a conscious mass of sin? 
Oh! the saints have been permitted to see our Lord struggling wit! 
horror against passing the lips of a sacrilegious receiver, and drawing 
back from stepping over the threshold of such an impure abode' But 
there He must needs enter in, and for a while remain amidst its disgust- 
ing inmates. The Son of God must stay awhile, because you will have 
it so, with the enemies whom He died to overcome; the Holy One 
must be the companion, because you have doomed Him to it, of the 
uncleanest spirits ; the living God must be shut up, because such is your 
impious pleasure, with the children of Satan. And this horrible crime 
is committed by you, under the form and semblance of a solemn religious 
act—the holiest rite of your service and duty to Him! And you retire 
after this, and are cheerful and mirthful, and walk with men, yea, with 
virtuous men, as though naught had befallen you! And you think you 
shall be happy and prosper, and have length of days, and a peacefal end, 
and perhaps a place one day in heaven !” 





And this is the really characteristic expression of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s religious nature, reflecting a strong but glazed sense of divine 
mysteries, a disposition to hunble the human conscience by fixing 
its glance on symbols far beyond its grasp, to exhaust its discrimi- 
nating power as soon as possible by bringing a strong light and im- 
pressive pictorial effect to dazzle it into submission. ‘This of course is 
always the Roman Catholic, often the Protestant line of orthodox 
thought ; but with Cardinal Wiseman and the trae Romanists, as 


sincere incapacity for delicate spiritual discrimination which rises, as 
with the horny, unsensitive hand of physical labour, from the habit 
of using the religious nature habitually in symbolic and ceremonial 
actions rather than in contemplative and spiritual worship. Dr. 
Newman has described with wonderful power the essential differ- 
ence between the Roman and the Protestant conception of wor- 
ship :— 

“*The idea of worship in the Catholic Church,’ Willis replied, * is 
different from the idea of it in your Church, for in truth the re/igivas 
are different. Don't deceive yourself, my dear Bateman,’ he said, 
tenderly; ‘it is not that ours is your religion carried a little farther, 





act of handling, as they are taught, the Divfhe Majesty, just as the 
earthly Court familiarizes its courtiers with the physical presence of 
human majesty ; and it familiarizes tuem with the sense of the great | 
power which has established and spread abroad so widely the | 
system of minute observances which it exacts, without giving any 
proportionate discrimination of the nature of that power. The pre- 
sence of an absolute Authority once physically realized deadens all 
the play of men’s mind in connection with it, and the baldness which | 
marks the extinction of the delicat» exploring instincts of the 
spiritual intellect, almost always results from the successful domina- | 
tion of a faith which takes toll rather from the symbolic actions | 
of man, than from his thoughts. The Roman Catholic by birth | 
and education, the Roman Catholic who has never used or wishel 


—alittle too far, as you would say. No, they differ in kind, not in 
degree; ours is one religion, yours another. . . . .. . . I 
declare, to me,’ he said, and he clasped his hands on his knees, and 
looked forward as if soliloquizing, ‘to me nothing is so consoling, so 
piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming as the mass, said as it is among us. 
I could attend masses for ever and not be tired. It is not a mere form 
of words, —it is a great action, the greatest action that can be on earth. 
It is not the invocation merely, but, if I dare use the word, the evoca- 
tion of the Eternal. He becomes present on the altar in flesh and blood 
before whom angels bow and devils tremble. This is that awful event 
which is the end and is the interpretation of every part of the solemnity. 
Words are necessary, but as means, not as ends; they are not mere 
addresses to the throne of grace, they are instruments of what is far 
higher,—of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry on as if impatient to 
fulfil their mission. Quickly they go, the whole is quick ; for they are 
all parts of one integral action. Quickly they go, for they are awful 


distinguishel from the converts from Protestantism, there is a: 
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words of sacrifice, they are a work too great to delay upon; as when it 
was said in the beginning, ‘What thou doest, do quickly.’ Quickly 
they pass; for the Lord Jesus goes with them as He passed along the 
lake in the days of his flesh, quickly calling first one and then another. 
Quickly they pass ; because as the lightning which shineth from one 
part of the heaven into the other, so is the coming of the Son of man. 
for they are the words of the Lord descending in 





Quickly they pass ; 


«the cloud, and proclaiming the name of the Lord as He passes by, ‘The | 


Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth.’ And as Moses on the mountain, so we, too, 
‘make haste and bow our heads to the earth, and worship.’ So we, all 
avound, each in his place, look out for the great Advent, ‘ waiting for 
the moving of the water.’ ” 

And in Dr. Newman, who was all his youth and a great part of 
his manhood a Protestant, whose Romanism is even now strongly 
marked by the subjective spirit of his early Protestantism, this 
characteristic of the Roman worship, while it has given a great 
support to his imagination, has not in any way blunted or case- 
hardened his spiritual nature. But with the born Romanist it is 
different. Once let it be part of your creed that human actions 
dispose, if we may use the word reverently, of God,—once let 
penitence and prayer be swallowed up in the more important 
‘‘ sacraments ” which ‘* evoke the Eternal,” and worship begins to 
he a process effected by the huhitual side of the mind,—and the 
reviving power of religious meditation to be applied rather to call 
upa scenic delineation of the effect and spectacle of human actions, 
than to attain any deeper insight into their spirit. Protestants 
of course are far from free from the tendency to hard, habitual, 


routine worship. Still they know that this is not worship. ‘The | 


Romanists believe it is. If Christ be ‘‘ evoked” on the altar, even 
though their minds do not enter into the meaning of the act, 
they benefit,—ex opere operato, as they say, if not ex opere operantis, 
—and if the wonderful effect be duly produced how is it possible 
to avoid turning less attention to the communion between God 
and their own hearts. 

It is this tendency, we believe, which defines the true eccle- 
siastical type represented by Cardinal Wiseman. A man whose 
life is absorbed by religion in the Protestant sense can scarcely be 
decidedly a ‘ man of the world,’ for his mind is not given to public 
actions, but to private contemplations and beneficence. But a great 
Catholic prelate is even officially and by education one whose 
thoughts dwell on great spiritual pageants and acts of delegated 
power, on inyocation, consecrations, exorcisms, and other grand 
ceremonials which are to his creed more than ceremonials—signals 
of might. ‘This gives, and cannot but give, a certain ambitiousness 
of thought to the Roman ecclesiastics which assimilates them 
‘closer to (spurious) statesmen than Protestant divines can ever 
approach. ‘The Roman ecclesiastic is in theory a spiritual politician, 
a minister of God much more nearly in the sense in which we 
speak of a King’s constitutional minister, than in the sense in 
which Christ used the term as equivalent to a servant. Cardinal 
Wiseman was in this sense, too, conspicuously a Roman ecclesiastic. 
Ife believed that he wielded spiritual powers, and was conscious of 
doing so; and to external observers this seemed far more of the 
essence of the man than the acts of trust and searchings for truth 
which Protestants connect with the spiritual office. If we would 
know the true significance of the Roman Church, we should look 
for it not in Protestants who have joined the Church, but in 
ecclesiastics, like Cardinal Wiseman, who have breathed its air 
from the cradle to the grave. 





THE DUKE AND THE BUTLERS. 

JHE Duke of Sutherland being a Duke, and one of the richest 
personages in the kingdom, is perhaps the best man to lead 

an attack upon butlers’ perquisites. Any person of less degree or 
less wealth might be accused of ‘ wishing to save his money,” or 
** meanness,” or ‘* closeness,” or ** pettiness,” or “ over-carefulness,” 
or some other of the many phrases and epithets which English- 
men have invented to disparage the only great virtue they cannot 
practise, and therefore cannot endure. From peer to ploughman 
every man among us is at heart extravagant, thinks better of him 
who borrows than of him who lends, considers a certain lavishness 
of temper one of the best marks of character, instead of being, as 
it is, asign of imperfect justice. A Duke who owns a county, 
however, not to mention mines worth the county thrice over, can- 
not readily be accused of thrift, any more than of any lesser vice, 
and a man clad in a panoply of social immunities makes a capital 
social leader against any social abuse. Leaders, however, when 
thus accoutred are apt to be a little adventurous in their choice of 
a route, and we fear his Grace is leading everybody into a cul de 
sac sure to be stoutly defended, very difficult to carry, and very 
nearly useless when possession has been obtained. He has struck 
bravely enough at one symptom of a very annoying social disease, 


| but has hit, we greatly fear, on the wrong medicine to exhibit. 
There can be no doubt that the habit among tradesmen of grant- 

| ing per-centages to servants has grown into a very serious nuisance, 
| Originally confined to the upper servants in very great households, 





b 
it has descended through all ranks and conditions, till in districts 


far removed from Belgravia, and among families indefinitely less 
prosperous than the Gowers, the grocer will make presents to 
the maid of all work to secure her good word in the purchase of 
tea and black-lead. That at least is the original formula, but the 
accidental douceur soon increases until the servant first exacts an 
annual gift from every tradesman, then levies regular black-mail 
under threat of denunciation for bad articles, and finally demands 
a regular per-centage as the price of continued custom. ‘The 
extent of the demand, too, increases, till the tradesman is com- 
pelled to add it on to the bill, either by a steady increase of price, 
which is the practice among respectable purveyors, or by false 
charges introduced into the books, and forgotten when the 
purchaser glances at the quarter's account. So eager in 
fact is the pressure, that nothing would surprise us less 
than a combination of tradesmen to fix a certain rate, and 
pay so many farthings in every shilling spent. ‘That is the 
Indian system, so well understood that masters frequently claim 
the servants’ money when they chance to pay without their inter- 
vention, and it does not work particularly ill. The servant has no 
temptation to deal with one man more than another, the master 
gets the benefit of competition, and the per-centage acts in fact as 
a rate-in-aid of wages. In England, however, where no such cus- 
tom is acknowledged, a per-centage mixes itself up with the very 
different question of perquisites, or, as the Americans rightly call 
them, ‘“ stealings,” and both together degenerate into an organized 
system of theft. The butler levies toll on the wine-bin as he does 
on the tradesmen, the cook flings joints into the dripping and 
bribes the butcher to send in thrice the proper weight of fat—one 
of the commonest and least detectable of practices—the foothoy 
sells empty bottles, all the servants entertain friends without per- 
mission—a practice which, by the way, a magistrate has just decided 
to be legal theft, and punishable as such,—and the cost of the 
household increases till the employer, almost bewildered, declares 
that nobody will be able to live under the general rise in prices. 
Then comes suspicion, then remonstrance, and then the eternal 
difficulty as to the right of refusing characters without positive 
evidence. ‘lhe system is bad, how bad may best be gathered from 
an impudent letter published in the Times of Wednesday. The 
writer, probably a butler, asserts coolly that the per-centage is all 
right, because if it were not paid the butler might go to Covent 
Garden or Billingsgate, and so save his master 20 per cent., and 
the tradesman must ‘* prevent the possibility of such transactions.” 
In other words, he is bound to bribe the servant to cheat his mas- 
ter out of one-fifth of his expenditure in order to retain one-sixth for 
himself—a really delightful bit of trae morality. Moreover, says 
this correspondent, if the per-centage is not paid the butler has a 
temptation to pocket his master’s money or employ it, an argu- 
ment which amounts to this—that systematic theft must be per- 
mitted lest occasional theft should be too tempting. If those are 
the ideas current either among servants or tradesmen, it is high 
time even fur a Duke to bestir himself for household reform. 
Nobody, we imagine, questions the evil, but the point is the 
remedy. ‘The Duke of Sutherland threatens dismissal both to 
servants and tradesmen ; but the threat is a very idle one, even in 
his own case, and would be no remely as a general rule. It is 
idle in his own case, because to fulfil it he must find out a specific 
act of bribery, which it is the interest of briber and bribee not to 
tell him of, and which does not concern any fourth observer. It 
would be useless in humbler households, because continually checked 
by the exceeding reluctance to change. Dukes can always get 
servants, could get them if they never paid them at all, for such is 
the flunkeyism of English society that to have served a Duke for a 
twelvemonth is to a butler or footman equivalent to an annuity for 
life, of some twenty pounds a year. Ordinary people have more 
| trouble in getting decent servants, and there is a large class to 
| Whom new servants are an inexpressible bore. ‘They will put up 
ee anything rather than change frequently, and deliberately 
| pocket their losses rather than be put to the annoyance of repeat- 





ing afresh the necessary drill. It is these for whom a working 
j; remedy has to be found. Dukes can always get along. If a 
| Duke of Sutherland cannot find somebody just as honest as 
| his employer himself through whom to give every order and pay 
every bill that is his fault, not the tradesmen’s or the servants’ 
| either. The efficacy of that device is clearly proved by the fact 
that there are tradesmen who never paid a servant's per-centage in 
| their lives, such as booksellers, simply because their dealings are 
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always directly with the purchaser, It is lesser households with 
which we sympathize, and for them we believe there are no reme- 
dies except those successful in every other kind of business—short 
accounts, strict investigation, and personal supervision. If wives 
are too fine ladies to look after their own business their husbands 
must be plundered, and householders who are stupid enough to pay 
their bills quarterly deserve the heavy interest they are certain to 
pay, and the overcharges they are nearly sure to find. Weekly 
payments, personal orders, and rigid investigation soon make 
per-centages useless and unprofitable to the tradesman. The 
only other preventive would be the one which this generation 
at least is never likely to obtain—the existence of some degree 
of confidence between masters and servants. When a go- 
vernment wishes to abolish a consul’s fees it arranges with 
him the salary which will meet the loss, and there is an end 
of the matter on both sides. Thousands of employers would pay 
higher wages to be quite secure of honesty ; they do it incessantly 
‘in their places of business, but then when neither class trusts the 
other what is to make them secure? A race of servants excessively 
dear, perfectly trustworthy, and willing to do a fair day’s work, 
like artizans or ploughmen, would be the greatest of boons to 
English society, but then where is the proof that the servant who 
claimed the wages of abstinence would not in addition try for 
the profits of systematic theft? The confidence may grow up, and 
probably will, with the spread of education, which will enable the 
two classes to understand one another better, but till then there is 
little help for it except to buy economy with trouble or ease by 
a certain amount of waste. Dukes can have both ease and thrift 
by selecting lionest stewards, but smaller people must make up 
their minds that in the household, as in business, it is the master’s 
eye which alone secures the combination of economy and success. 


THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 
The conclusion of ‘* ‘The Kers” is unavoidably postponed. 





FRANCE IN AMERICA. 
[From our SpecitaL CorresronDENTt. | 
New York, January 28, 1865. 
Mexico and the French Emperor loom largely upon our horizon 
this week, ambiguously threatening war and promising peace. The 
readers of the Spectator may remember that in a letter published 
nearly three months ago I said, speaking of the feeling in this 
country in regard to French designs upon Mexico, “It is not a 
monarchy that we regard with aversion in Mexico, but a certain 
monarch that we look upon with distrust and apprehension. We 
have no faith in Louis Napoleon, no respect for him in spite of his 
ability. 
he would seize Texas and the mouth of the Mississippi without 
‘compunction, and as much more as he could get.” If the apparently 
authentic news from Mexico which has reached us within a day or 
two by way of California is confirmed, our apprehensions with 
regard to the French Emperor will prove to have been well 
founded. It is announced that the Emperor Maximilian, be- 
fore he is well seated in his new throne, has conveyed by 
trust-deed to his dear brother of France nearly one-half of 
his not yet completely conquered dominions—to wit, the provinces 
of Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinalva, Durango, and Old or Lower Cali- 
fornia. ‘The conveyance is for the purpose of giving the Bona- 
parte security for his war expenses incurred in seating the Haps- 
burg on the throne of the Montezumas. Upon the payment of those 
claims the provinces are to be restored—of course they are to be 
restored—to Mexico, but with confirmation of private rights which 
anay be secured in the meantime. Vending this protectorate the 
Emperor of the French is to supply a military force sufficient to 
‘defend these provinces against internal and external enemies. 
Who the internal enemies are Maximilian and the French generals 
well know, who the external enemies may be depends entirely upon 
the course pursued by the Imperial Protector. In the story as it 
comes to us it is said that the French monarch is to hold in 
trust and govern the country ‘‘ under Mexican protection.” 
But as he is to govern and to garrison it, how it is to re- 


main under Mexican protection is a question that may well, 


be left to such gentlemen as attempt upon a racecourse to de- 
cide under which thimble a certain “ little joker ” is to be found. 
The readers of the Spectator need hardly be told that the provinces 
thus conveyed in trust, strictly in trust, remember, are rich in gold, 
silver, quicksilver, copper, pearls, and cattle. ‘The mines are sup- 
posed to be the richest on the continent. They have been com- 
paratively neglected for many years, owing to the slothfulness of 


the people and the distracted state of the country. The cattle. 


We believe that if he thought he could hold his ground | 


' roam the plains in enormous herds, as ready for skiuning as the 
human inhabitants themselves. 

One of the first steps taken in the arrangements necessary for 
attaining the ends of this strictly business transaction is the ap- 
pointment of one Dr. Gwin as Governor-General or Vice-Secre- 
tary of the Emperor of the French in the provinces thus 
conveyed. Dr. Gwin, it is also said, has been made worthy 
of the dignity conferred upon him by the [mperor of the 
French by being made a Duke—Duke of Sonora, by the 
Emperor of Mexico, though a waggish fellow who knows 
something of the doctor says that he may have set this part 
of the story afloat merely to gratify his well-kuown love of 
sonorous titles. ‘This vice-royal physician is a well-known South- 
ern politician. Ie is theson of a Methodist preacher in ‘Tennessee. 
As long as thirty years ago he managed to obtain the appointment 
of United States Marshal in Mississippi. He went to Congress from 
that State as member of the Lower House, and was at last senator 
from California. (By the way, it would be a curious question in 
Secessia, though by no means of an uncommon nature,—to which 
“sovereignty” does he owe allegiance,—Tennessee, Mississippi, or 
California?) The duke-doctor's associations, political and social, in 
this country were chiefly with the most violent and the coarsest of 
the slaveholding oligarchy, to whose interests he was thoroughly 
committed. He was arrested early in the war, but was soon 
released, and has not been heard of since. During his public life 
he achieved the reputation of being an utterly unscrupulous political 
adventurer, with some ability, some tact, unbounded impudence, and 
with the true adventurer’s eagerness for distinction and greed of gold. 
While all things go well with him in his new position, Sancho 
Panza as Governor of Barataria did not think himself more the 
right man in the right place than will the new-made Duke of 
Sonora. The plan of administration laid out by him and his two 
imperial principals is wise enough, indeed the policy to be adopted 
was as plain as the addition table. ‘here is to be civil and 
religious liberty, and every possible inducement to emigration from 
the United States by the granting of pre-emption rights to lands, 
and privileges of working the mines. 

If the matter stops here the Government and the people of the 
United States have no ground for any action, Maximilian may 
give away, in fee simple, if he pleases as much land as he pleases, 
so long as it is none of ours; and he may make as many dukes as 
he pleases, and out of such material as suits him ; and Louis Napo- 
leon may take the idea that France fights for in whatever solid 
shape he likes it, and engage governors-general or vice-secretaries 
by the score, and what is it tous? But look upon the map, and 
you will see that the provinces which Louis Napoleon, if this story 
is true, holds strictly in trust lie directly west of ‘Texas. Now, if 
the French Emperor can take Chihuahua and the other provinces 
under his protection, is it unreasonable to suppose that he might 
be persuaded to take Texas also, furnishing a military force suffi- 
cient to protect it against internal and external enemies? To 
speak plainly, an appropriation of that nature is what we suspect 
he is after. If the rebellious faction now in power in Texas, 
| despairing of the establishment of the Southern Confederacy, 
| should propose to hand themselves over to him for a while in trust, 
| which they might be led into doing, though of course by no in- 
trigues of his, we think he would take them. In which case the 
| consequences would at least not sustain the imperial assertion 
_Uempire c'est la paix. Yesterday one of the most eminent and 
sagacious of our public men said to me that he regarded war with 

France as almost inevitable, that there could be no mistaking the 
| Emperor's intentions. I hope, more, I trust, that that issue may 
| yet be avoided. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this war-threatening news should 
| have come to us just as we were cogitating upon a rumour con- 

necting Mexico with the rebellion which reaches us with not a 

little semblance of authenticity from Richmond, and which points 

toward peace. We have always looked upon Mexico as the place 
| where most of the leaders of the rebellion would pass their lives in 
exile, but we were not prepared for the proposition which we are 
told has been made in regard to a passage thither of more than 
the leaders. Little has been said about the matter in public South 
or North, but privately at the South it has been much talked of, 
as we learn from those who have had opportunities of knowing 

The proposition is said to be that the rebel army shall be allowed 
"to evacuate all its lines, and pass unmolested into Mexico, taking 

with it of course such women and children and other non-com- 
batants as choose to follow its fortunes, with provisions and such 
private property as can be transported. In short that the resist- 
ance to the Government shall be abandoned, if the Government 
will not undertake either to compel the absolute submission of the 
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rebels in arms, or interfere in any way with their self-expatriation ; | 
and that the war shall end by a great armed emigration of the un- 


successful s!aveholders. When in Mexico, according to this report, 


| I think therefore that the bricksetters have themselves virtually 


admitted that their determination to enter upon this strike was a 
mistake. And here lies the moral of the story. I point it out 


the chivalrous adventurerers propose not to take their places under | with no other purpose than that it may show the Committees of 


Louis Napoleon’s Vice-Secretary, or under the sceptre of Maximi- 
lian, but to offer themselves as fellow-citizens and soldiers to Ju:rez, 
and straightway to drive the Austrian’ Duke and the French army | I am, &c., 
out of the country, the which, if they undertook, they would most 


assuredly accomplish. In which case wealth and such power and 


honours as are to be gained in Mexico and in this age of the world 


by such a proceeding would certainly be theirs. ‘They would be- 
come even more the rulers of that country than they were here of 
their own States, for their mean whites would be meaner half- 
breeds, It is understood that they stipulate for the privilege of 
selling what cotton still remains in their hands (and the amount is 
enormous—the number of balesat Savannah prove to be three times 
as great as they were first reported), but nothing is said about 
either selling slaves or taking them away. The former would not 
be listened to of course ; and as to the latter, if the negroes should 
choose to go they would not be hindered, but unless Mexico were 
conquered by the emigrants slavery could not be introduced there. 

Is there any truth in this report? There may not be, and I 
do not mean to tell my readers that such a proposition has been 
made. But it must be plain to the dullest sight that the tempor- 
ary political structure of the Confederated slaveholders is falling 
to pieces, no less from internal discord than external force. I 
know, too, that there is very profound excitement of a pleasant 
character at Washington over some new phase of our affairs, and 
it is at least not impossible that propositions or projects upon 
which this report is founded may have come to the knowledge of 
the Government. 


another matter. 
A YANKEE, 


THE FEDERAL PRISONS. 
To THE Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.” 
Liverpool, February 12, 1865. 
Srr,—Will you allow me to call your attention to an error in the 
application of the figures in your impression of yesterday respect- 
ing the mortality of Confederate prisoners at Point Lookout ? 

‘The daily deaths are stated to be about 45 per cent. on the 
daily arrivals during the 16 months recorded, and from this it is 
curiously assumed that the average per annum is below +4 per cent., 
which of course would only be if each prisoner remained 16 months, 
whereas they seem to have remained one-third of that time. 

The rate of mortality per annum I understand to be tle pro- 
portion of deaths to the average number of prisoners. ‘The deaths 
according to the letter you quote were 1,532 in 16 months, or at 
the rate of nearly 1,200 per annum, and the average number of 
prisoners appears to have been less than 11,000, making the 
mortality about 11 per cent. I do not consider this much amongst 
men arriving sick and wounded, and I only regret that a good 
cause should be injured by any mis-statement.—Yours obediently, 

C. B. 


[Our correspondent is clearly in the right.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE STRIKE AGAINST A MANCHESTER ARCHITECT. 
To THE Epiror OF THE. ‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Manchester, February 15, 1865. 
Sir,—I have reason to think that some of your readers have 
regarded the strike of the Manchester bricksetters against myself 
with interest, and that they will be glad to know that the difficulty 
has now come to an end. 

Last Wednesday, at a meeting of the Manchester Union Brick- 
setters, convened by placard, it was resolved by a large majority to 
** open” to the members of the Union all works under my super- 
intendence in the neighbourhood of Manchester. ‘The new County 
Gaol, however, was excepted, because between the contractor for 
this building and the bricksetters there is still a question at issue. 

The cessation of the strike is the voluntary act of the brick- 
setters themselves. No concession was made to them, for the 
simple reason that there was nothing to concede. No circumstance 
has occurred to afford any special reason why the position the 
bricksetters had assumed should at this particular time be 
abandoned. No pressure which they could not easily have with- 
stood has been brought to bear upon them. The only influences 


from without which have been at work, so far as I know, have been a 
little pamphlet in which I endeavoured, by a narrative of the strike, 
to show the men that their hostility could not be justified, and the 
expression of public opinion which that narrative has called forth. 


Whether such an exodus would be possible is | 


| Trades’ Unions how desirable it is, for the sake of their dignity, if 
for nothing else, that similar mistakes should be avoided in future. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE. 








| Hine Arts. 


|GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAW. 
| INGS AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN 
| HALL, PICCADILLY. 
[Fist Norice.] 
| A want long felt has at last been supplied. It is only one among 
| many instances of the patient forbearance with which acknow- 
_ledged evils are endured in England, that until the year of grace 
| 1864 no step was taken to give to water-colour artists a wider 
| chance of exhibiting, or to the public freer opportunity of seeing, 
| their works than was afforded within the narrow limits of the two 
| societies of water-colour painters, and that in the country where 
alone the art has flourished, the liberty of public exhibition has in 
| consequence been virtually confined to some 100 or 120 painters, 
‘That many good artists therefore should up to this moment either 
have remained unknown, or at least have been driven by pure 
necessity to the practice of painting in oil-colours, may well be 
inferred. By their help it was hoped the present enterprise 
} would at least be insured against failure. But the success 
‘actually achieved is little short of surprising. It is stated 
‘on trustworthy authority that more than 1,700 drawings were 
| offered for exhibition, while the hanging space accommodates only 
|500. Here, then, setting aside a passing shudder of apprehension 
| lest the fate of the Roman maid who was crushed by the excessive 
| generosity of her friends might be repeated on themselves (setting 
| aside, too, the pain necessarily inflictel on the rejected majority), 
| the managers had every reason to be satisfiel. It remained only 
| to make a good and just selection, and the great excellence of the 
drawings actually hung gives room to hope that justice was fairly 
done, and that what has been so auspiciously commenced will be 
annually continued. 

The general excellence of the drawings is not more striking than 
their originality and freedom from that false gaudiness of colour 
which is the hardened exhibitor’s besetting temptation. In the 
luminous sobriety of colour which perva:les this exhibition lies 
an excellent argument why the exhibitors should continue to 
acknowledge nature as the only trustworthy test. Another remark- 
able thing is that many artists, alrealy well known as oil painters, 
find a more congenial vehicle for their feelings in water-colour ; so 
that although the old hand is still recognizable, it is with the added 
charm of more perfect realization, and of a clearer interpretation 
of those qualities in nature which most excite the artist’s sympathy. 
No pictures are more remarkable in this respect than those of Mz. 
H. Moore. Known as he is for fresh and truthful reminiscences 
of nature, there was yet in his oil paintings a prosaic literalness and 
lack of suggestiveness which now appears to have been due merely 
to the fetters imposed upon him by oil, turpentine, and white lead. 
Casting off this slough, he is at length seen in his natural form. 
His picture of *‘ Loch an Eilan” (a little sheet of water lying 
between the Spey and the outlying spurs of Bea Muich Dhui) is 
quite a masterpiece of sunlight and aerial glory. Through the 
mysterious haze of an easterly wind the sun shines from a dappled 
sky, and half displays, half hides, the great mountain slopes 
and the multitudinous forest glades of Rothiemurchus. ‘The 
foreground is of exceeding beauty and force, rock and heather 
are drawn and painted with consummate tenderness and truth, 
and the shaggy “beasts” that wind towards the loch have 
the rare merit of perfectly belonging to the landscape. Among 
many other beautiful drawings contributed by the same artis?, 
it must suffice to refer to one (236) for its brilliant sunlight, 
combined with perfect tenderness and modesty of colour. Quite 
unlike, but equally original, is Mr. J. C. Moore. His sym- 
pathies are less for the glinting splendour of a changeful sky than 
for the broad glow of settled and sober light; more for the un- 


| 








ht; 
confined space of the open plain than for the various forms of 
mountain or inclosed meadow. His two drawings, one on the 
Arno, the other on the Tiber, are each as broad in treatment as & 
Girtin, while the delicacy of t'eir drawing and colour is all his 
own. The artist’s name is only one of many now first made 
known in the realm of landscape. Such another is Mr. J. Hitchins, 
whose “ Last Ray ” (42) isa model of judicious restraint in the 
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production of a grand effect. The subject is finely and vigorously 
treated, the artist knowing when to substitute suggestion for 
definite expression. Similar praise is due to Mr. G. Mawley for his 
treatment of a twilight (88) somewhat more original in subject, and 
with more of melancholy in its sentiment. ‘I'wilight is naturally a 
favourite subject, and Mr. Ditchfield’s versions of it (408 and 426) 
are equally beautiful, but yet perfectly distinct in feeling from the 
other two. ‘They suggest soothing and happy thoughts; Mr. Maw- 
ley’s the saddened yet not unpeaceful end of a gloomy day. Mr. 
Hitchins, again, though he actually represents respite from work, 
makes yet more distinct the impression of labour soon to be 
renewed. Allied to this in sentiment is Mr. F. Powell's picture 
(436) of barges crowding up to a canal lock at sunset, each with 
its thin, blue wreath of smoke mingling in the dewy air. ‘This is 
without doubt one of the most perfect drawings in the gallery, un- 
surpassed for depth, brilliance, and refinement. He has another 
picture of a Highland Loch near Arran, Under a 
sky just invaded by the keen yellow of approaching sun- 
a little fleet of herring-boats lies in a snug bay, and sets its 
sails to catch the first breath that has not yet stirred the mist from 
the level surface of the water. Here, again, is a picture filled 
with the very feeling of the time and place, the strong, local 
truth of which keeps even pace with its extreme beauty. In 
nowise inferior is his small, wintry, lane scene (445), bleak, 
sloppy, and dreary. Besides his twilight, Mr. Mawley exhibits 
many good drawings, among which it is difficult to make a 
choice. All, however, will observe the solidity and reality of his 
barn interior (209), and the air of sober dignity that surrounds the 
exterior of perhaps the same barn (460). Ifere, too, should be 
noticed the marvellous truth and delicate observation of Mr. C. F. 
Williams's ** Afterglow” (191) seen across the muddy stretches of 
Southampton Water, the mists of evening stealthily spreading 
between earth and sky. 

Mr. Arthur Severn’s productions are remarkable not only for 
their performance, but for their promise. His ‘‘ Sunset at Rome,” 
with the Castle of St. Angelo washed by the yellow Tiber, and the 
mighty dome of St. Peter’s looming in the distance, fit emblems of 
the temporal and spiritual power of centuries of Popes, is a richly- 
coloured and harmonious picture, and would scarcely be surpassed 
for the vivid rays of its slanting sun by any work in the gallery 
if he had not himself sent another (510), in which the sun, 
after heavy rain, drops below the ‘“ ragged rims of thunder,” and 
floods the landscape with a red-burnishing splendour. It was a 
bold attempt, that of making a picture out of a single breaker (65), 
yet Mr. Severn has succeeded by earnest feeling and skilful treat- 
ment in doing it. ‘The weight of water quivering under the moon- 
light and hurrying to the beach seems, as in nature, well-nigh too 
great for the earth to bear. In all this artist’s works may be 
observed a liking for great and rare effects, and these he contrives 
to extract not only from the realms of unsophisticated nature, but 
from the lurid and smoke-shadowed atmosphere of London. ‘Thus 
the temporary incidents of the ‘Thames Embankment at West- 
minster have suggested to him one of his most elaborate and suc- 
cessful pictures (245). 

Mr. Oakes, like Mr. H. Moore, seems to have greater freedom 
with water-colours than with oil paint. It is indeed no new 
thing to find landscape better painted with the first than with the 
second. All Turner's latter days were devoted to getting out of 
oil paint the effects that came to him in earlier days by means of 
water-colours. Of many beautiful drawings exhibited here by Mr. 
Oakes, ‘* New Shoreham” (155) may be pointed to as aspecimen of 
what he can do, It is a model English town standing on a sloping 
hill, and presided over by its old church tower. Below flows a 
river, and on this side is the shore of gravelly sand and tangled 
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| THE BRAZIL CONTROVERSY.* 

Tene is arumour—to which Lord Derby's sharp parenthetic cen - 
| sure on our Brazil policy on the opening night of the session may 
| probably have given rise,—that the Conservatives intend a formal 
attack on the Government on the question of Brazil. ‘There is no 
doubt an air of promise in this selection of the theme for a party 
feud ; if there be hope anywhere, it looks as if it would be here. 
In the first place, the ultra-Radicals are strongly with the Conser- 
vatives about Brazil. Mr. Bernal Osborne has, if we are not mis- 
taken, plelged himself to move in the direction of conciliation to 
Brazil, and Mr. Bright last session significant!y pressed on Lord 
Palmerston the reconsideration of his policy before this session 
should commence. The adverse decision of the King of the 
Belgians in the arbitration concerning the alleged Brazilian insult 
to the officers of the Forte was a conspicuous and public snub to 
the Ministry, of which party feeling will know how to make very 
effective use, and may serve to give just one telling feature to a 
controyersy otherwise chiefly promising because its historical in- 
tricacy and confused details are likely to embarrass the intellect of 
Parliament, and still more of the outside public. The ery in favour 
of non-intervention will give the breadth of a general policy to the 
rather antiquated details of the rupture, and though that cry has 
no real bearing on the quarrel, yet by judiciously interweaving the 
policy of the Aberdeen Act with the recent diplomatic differences, 
by throwing blame on the Liberals for not repealing without guaran- 
tees an Act demanded by a Conservative Ministry and accorded 
without a division by Parliament,—an act, indeed, which certainly 
interfered invidiously with the prerogatives of the Government of 
Brazil, though only because that Government had been guilty of the 
worst treachery in protecting and fostering, after it had engaged to 
prohibit, the slave trade,—it will, we think, be quite possible to 
base, or seem to base, a censure on the Government for its recent 
policy towards Brazil on the modern gospel of non-intervention. 
Strategically speaking the Conservatives, if they want to provoke 
a party contest at all, could scarcely be pardoned for neglecting to 
choose such promising ground as this fora pitched battle. Covering 
one flank with ‘ the Nestor of European Sovereigns,” and the other 
with the only abstract principle which has excited any perceptible 
enthusiasm since England ceased to care about slavery,-~with 
brilliant visions of possible commercial and consular treaties with 
Brazil carried by Messrs. Bright, Cobden, and Osborne in the van, 
with Lord Derby's pungent raillery to enhance our failures, with the 
Canning- Disraeli irridescent apophthegms about the importance of 
the new world to redress the balance of the old, and the laborious 
mis-statements of Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald’s Brazilian inspirations 
as to the actual course of our recent diplomacy, to envelope the 
whole question in a cloud of obscurity, —the Conservatives ought to 
have as good a chance of success as they can get this session. In 
the meantime, let us attempt to strip the question of party con- 
siderations, and look so far as we can at its real merits, which Mr. 
Christie’s clear and accurate, but somewhat one-sided book, the 
official despatches, and the anonymous pamphlet of Mr. Christie's 
not very trustworthy and (we assume) semi-Brazilian opponent, 
will enable us to disentangle. 

It is essential to bear in mind throughout that the peculiarity of 
this question arises from the very great difference that has grown 
up in the temper of the public between the time in which 
the seed of the present Brazilian question was planted and the 
time in which we are now criticizing the fruit. Lord Aberdeen, 
whose Act it was to empower the English Admiralty Courts to 
condema Brazilian slave traders captured by the English 








brushwood. ‘The silvery daylight glancing amongst showery 
clouds is perfectly expressive of English beauty of climate, 
and is admirably managed so as to defeat the awkwardness | 
There is much in the feeling of | 
See especially 


of the cross-line of river. 
Mr. Oakes’s pictures that reminds one of Cox. 
the foreground of his large picture (100) painted with a free- 
dom and mastery unfortunately not maintained throughout the 
picture, which is marred by some obvious but quite reme liable 
faults. 

‘The foregoing are but a few specimens of what the Galiery con- 
tains. Others, all of high, many of most unusual quality, by | 
Messrs, C. P. Knight, Coleman, H. Poynter, Holliday, F. Walton, 
Earle, Aston, Chattock, F. Dillon, H. Johnson, ©. E. Johnson, | 
Scott, and others, as well as all the figure subjects (among which 
Mr. G. E. Thomas's, Mr. S. Simeon’s, Miss Russell's, and Mr. 
Pelham’s, hold foremost places) must be reserved for future notice. 

V. 


fleet, was in 1845 the most opposed to what was then thought 
a meddling and interfering policy, of all possible English Foreign 
Secretaries. But what was thought a mild, passive, tolerant 
foreign policy in 1845 and 1855 is thought a violent, interfering, 
meddling foreign policy in 1865. The last eight or nine years 
have witnessed a stealy though no doubt temporary flow of 
laissez-faire and stand-aloof principles into our foreign policy, and 
Lord Derby now characterizes as ‘+ meddle-and-mudidle ” a policy 
which he would have characterized as timorous and perhaps craven 
ten or fifteen years ago. Bearing this always in mind,—for thongh 
the Aberdeen Act has really nothing more to do with our recent 
quarrel than the probably chronic irritation (we do not assert that 
the irritation was really injurious, very likely it was salutary) 
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which it no doubt exerted on the Emperor and statesmen of | Lord Aberdeen, which would have guaranteed that jt should not be 


Brazil,—it may be possible to come to a fair practical estimate of 
the right and wrongs of the Brazilian quarrel. 

First, it has been a Foreign-Office tradition ever since our moral 
support helped Brazil to achieve its independence of Portugal, 
to treat the empire with dictatorial and cayalier disinterested- 


ness,—and what is more, it cannot be denied by anybody who | 


knows the facts that twice at least our most cavalier actions have 
driven Brazil into her greatest practical reforms. Almost immedi- 
ately on the recognition of the independence of Brazil by Portugal, 
Brazil concluded with us a treaty making the slave trade piracy, and 
giving to the ships of both countries the same powers to capture slave 
traders under either flag as had been given and taken by England 
and Portugal, and by England and Spain. 
of English and Brazilians at Sierra Leone and at Rio Janeiro 
decided on the legality of the captures, condemned slave traders 
and set the slaves free,—each Government being responsible to the 
other for the freedom of the slaves so captured. While, however, 
the general article of the Anti-Slave 'l'rade Treaty of 1826, declaring 
the slave trade piracy, was permanent, the special powers conferred 
by the second article expired in 1845, and the mixed Corfimis- 
sions at Sierra Leone and Rio Janeiro with them. From that 
date we have had two standing controversies with Brazil. On the 
one hand, the slaves, or emangipados, as they were called (like /ueus 
a non lucendo) theoretically set free in Brazil by the Rio Janeiro Court 
were practically not set free, but ‘* apprenticed,” and their appren- 
ticeship somehow never came to an end. On the other hand, when 
the mixed Commission Courts and the special powers had expired 
in 1845, the Brazilian Government, which was at heart a thoroughly 
slave-trading Government, refused to renew them in any shape, and 
availed itself of its new liberty to foster the slave trade actively. 
The English Foreign Office irritated with the treachery of Brazil 
and, though ruled over by Lord Aberdeen, encumbered by no 
abstract principles of Jaissez fuire, introduced into Parliament and 
passed without a division (Sir Thomas Wilde, afterwards Lord 
Truro, speaking, but not dividing the House against it) the famous 
Act now known as the Aberdeen Act, which gave the Admiralty 
Courts of this country power to adjudicate on the slave traders, or 
supposed slave traders, formerly judged in the mixed Commission 
Courts of Sierra Leone and Rio Janeiro. And in giving notice of 
that Act to Brazil Lord Aberdeen expressly said :— 

“Her Majesty's Government will be ready, so soon as any measures 
of the Brazilian Government shall enable them so to do, to recommend 
Parliament to repeal the Bill now about to be brought forward ; but, 
while the present state of things continues, and until either the slave 
trade of Brazil shall have entirely ceased, or the Brazilian Government 
shall have entered into an engagement with Great Britain jointly to 
carry into execution the declared intentions of the parties to the Con- 
vention of 1826, that course will not be open to them. You are aware 
that the measure by which, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Government of Brazil would best evince their determination tv carry 
out the intention which they have so solemnly recorded, would,be the 
negotiation of a treaty, similar either to that concluded betweex Great 
Britain and Spain in 1835, or to that between Great Britain and 
Portugal in 1842.” 

As in spite of this Act the slave trade continued to prosper, the 
Foreign Office (under Lord Palmerston) took in 1850 the very 
strong measure of authorizing the capture of Brazilian slave traders 
even in Brazilian waters, and indeed under the very guns of 
Brazilian forts, and Sir James Hudson (then Mr, Hudson) gave in 
a despatch of 27th July, 1850, a very curious account of the way in 
which this violent kill-or-cure remedy in fact effected the cure of the 
Brazilian patient of the slave-trade disease, For a time it was doubt- 
ful how it would act. Sir James Hudson recounted how the Bra- 
zilian Minister threatened to put Brazil under the French or 
United States flag, how one day the Council of State decided to 
put 90 per cent. duties on English goods by way of retaliation, and 
the next day rescinded their decision ; how all sorts of intimida- 
tion were brought to bear on him, how the whole capital was in a 
tumult, and how the anti-slave-trade party which had grown up dur- 
ing the previous two years, and allied itself with the English policy, 
at length carried the day. ‘The Brazilian pamphleteer quotes only 
such portions of this despatch (and these portions inaccurately) as 
would seem to represent the violent British remedy as ineffectual, 
and the change the result of independent Brazilian patriotism. 
Nothing, however, can be clearer than that the dangerous remedy 
applied by Sir James Hudson under the instructions of his 
Government really gave the coup de grace to the Brazilian slave 
trade. It shamed the Brazilians into putting down a trade. in 
defence of which they could not go to war, and could not appeal to 
the protection of any honourable foreign power. But though the 


slave trade was put an end to, the Brazilian Government, piqued 
by the method used, would never renew the treaties asked for by 


A mixed Commission | 


| resumed, and hence the Aberdeen Act was never repealed. There 
| was perhaps some reason for distrusting the sincerity of the 
| Brazilian Government on other grounds. At least so our Foreign 
| Office thought. ‘There was no movement towards emancipation, 
however gradual. Ina country, indeed, where the slaves are nearly 
| one-half of the whole population this could not well be hoped for, 
and the British Government had no right for interfering except so 
far as the emangipados professedly ‘+ liberated ” by the mixed Com- 
| mission in Rio Janeiro,—really sold into a rather worse slavery 
| than that of the ordinary slaves,—were concerned. Here, how- 
ever, they had a right to demand the performance by Brazil of its 
pledges, but they demanded it in vain. The Brazilian pam- 
phleteer wishes to make out that the emancipados had been so mixed 
up in the ordinary slave population that their discrimination was 
In fact, however, Minister after Minister admitted it 
to be possible, but evaded action. 
private individuals as well as those employed by the State were all 
ostensibly registered by the ‘* Court of Orphans,” and a very large 
number of them are even now known to the State. It was not 
inability but reluctance to comply, which made the Brazilian 
Ministry put off the English Ambassador with excuses for a period 
of twenty years. 
bound to private persons were to be freed after they had served in 
all an apprenticeship of fourteen years--i. ¢., the last of them should 
have been free in 1859 at latest, because the last of them was received 
and put to service in 1845, In 1859, however, scarcely any of 
these had received their freedom. ‘The public slaves or emuangi- 
pados were still worse off. ‘Till 1862 none of them had even a 
nominal term fixed to their apprenticeship, and the Brazilian anti- 
slavery party maintained that they were harder worked, less 
educated, and generally far worse off, than the private slaves. In 
1862 some of them were promised their liberty after a further 
apprenticeship of six years, though the last of them should have 
been free years before. Out of (probably) 10,000 emangipados for 
whose freedom the British Government was in part responsible, 
about 400 had been liberated in 1863, and no more. ‘This con- 
duct of course, together with the refusal of any slave-trade treaty, 
was not likely to induce the British Foreign Office to propose the 
repeal of the Aberdeen Act. 

‘There were other grievances. In 1858 Brazil agreed with Eng- 
land to appoint a mixed Commission to decide on disputed com- 
mercial claims of private Brazilian and British subjects on the 
Governments respectively of Great Britain and Brazil. Brazil 
never mentioned that she intended to re-open the decisions of the 
old Commission Courts existing at Rio Janeiro and Sierra Leone 
between 1830 and 1845, which had been expressly established as 
Courts ‘ without appeal ;” nor had the British Government in- 
tented to admit claims made against it for operations under the 
Aberdeen Act, which, as Brazil had never admitted the validity of 
the Act, might have been equivalent to re-opening the whole ques- 
tion of the contested British right to condemn Brazilian slave 
traders in its own Admiralty Courts. ‘There were in all fifty-one 
British commercial claims and nearly forty Brazilian claims, inde- 
pendently of claims made by way of appeal from the old mixed 
Commission Courts and the Admiralty Courts under the Aberdeen 
Act, but the Brazilians by appealing from tlese Courts swelled their 
claims to 108, and when the British Commissioner was instructed 
/ not to enter on any appeals from the slave-trade and Admiralty 
Courts till he received further orders, the Brazilian Government 
would not allow the Commission to proceed at all, and in fact ter- 
minated its sittings. ‘There is no doubt that it thus endeavoured 
to re-open questions by a ruse which it might fairly have re- 
opened, at least as to the Aberdeen Act,—on the other claims it had 
committed itself to take no appeal,—by direct negotiations. But, 
as it was, its conduct was tricky and unworthy, and defeated the 
whole object of the attempt to adjust the reciprocal commercial 
claims. On this point the Brazilian pamphleteer is very uncandid. 
He tries to make out that there were no claims of any importance 
on the part of Brazil except those which the English Government 
declined to consider, and that the English Government knew this. 
In fact there were nearly as many Brazilian commercial claims 
unconnected with the slave-trade condemnations, as British com- 
mercial claims, and the 16,000/. of indemnities actually awarded 
by the commission in its few sittings to Brazilian claimants were 
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impossible. 


The emangipados hired out to 


In 1853 it was decreed that all the emangipados 


all in cases unconnected with these condemnations. 

It was under such circumstances that the wreck of the Prince 
of Wales, the certain plunder of the wreck, the probable murder 
of British subjects on it, and the supposed insult to British 
naval officers at Rio Janeiro took place. ‘The British Government 
had been utterly unable to get any settlement of the commercial 
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disputes with Brazil without admitting appeals from slave-trade 
Commission Courts established ** without appeal,” and from the 
policy of the Aberdeen Act, which, whether rightly or wrongly, was 
the policy of both the great parties in England, It had also been 
utterly unable to get any satisfaction at all about the emangipados 
for whom it was responsible. In the case of supposed insult to the 
officers of the Forte, we are bound to accept the decision of the 
King of the Belgians, and say that we were in the wrong, and we 
think it is quite likely. In the case of the Prince of Wales, 
there is no doubt that the Brazilian Government did all in its 
power to evade a full investigation, and to resist compensation for 
injuries certainly done by its own unruly subjects. Had it been 
unconnected with all other grievances, reprisals on so weak a 
Government would have been ungenerous. But looking to the 
obstinacy it had shown about the emangipados, and the trick con- 
cerning the reciprocal commercial claims of each nation on the 
Government of the other, we do not wonder that English patience was 
worn out. At all events the reprisals in 1862 had, like Sir James 
Hudson’s strong measures in 1850, a salutary effect. Though the 
Brazilian Envoy was withdrawn and our diplomatic relations sus- 
pended, our Consul reports that never had he met with so respect- 
ful an attention to his representations and complaints as since the 
reprisals,—and certainly they have had the effect of expediting the 
freedom of the emangipados, more than 800 of whom were set free 
in the nine months following the strong measures of the British 
Government. 

The truth is that nothing is more diffieulé than to apply a 
consistent non-interference policy with any good effect to a half- 
civilized Government. It cannot, we fear, be denied that the 
Aberdeen Act is a measure such as we should not have adopted 
towards a strong government, such as we should not just now 
adopt towards any government to prevent any crime, however 
grave, and however prolific in misery to the human race. If we 
are to make our foreign policy uniform, no doubt we must abandon 
Brazil to her own instincts, whether they be in favour of resuming 
the slave trade,—as they very likely may be,—or in favour of the 
consolidation of free institutions. We should also instead of reprisals 
adopt in case of injury a policy of unlimited conciliation. Whether 
the change would benefit either Brazil or England is probably ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. Whether it lies with the Conservative party 
who initiated the opposite policy towards Brazil to initiate the 
change, is, we think, more doubtful still. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS.* 
Mr. Perxixs prefaces his book with a complaint that Italian 
sculpture has in comparison with Italian painting found but few 
admirers or illustrators, and he suggests that the reason for this 
lies first, not so much in the greater claims of the latter as in the 
existence of an antique standard by which all modern sculpture is 
judged, and of which it falls short, while painting, which cannot 
be submitted to this formidable test, is judged more according to 
its merits; and secondly, in the extreme difficulty of studying 
Italian sculpture, all the best specimens of it being hidden away in 
Italy. ‘This second reason, it must be conceded, is a full apology 
for any seeming neglect of Italian sculpture among us Englishmen, 
and absolves us from the imputation of allowing an unequal com- 
parison to produce undue disparagement of its merits, for if we 
know nothing of it we cannot compare it with anything else. 
Yet, if (as our author says, and as most will admit) all modern 
sculpture be inferior to the Greek, then, setting aside the greater 
popularity which painting for various reasons will always secure, 
it may safely be predicted that however much we may add to our 
knowledge of the subject, Italian sculpture will always retain its 
subordinate place in the common estimate of Italian art. For what 
need, in the presence of more perfect art, to study the inferior, or 
what chance of admiring it? Considerable additions, however, 
to the general stock of knowledge on the subject of medieval 
sculpture in Italy is much wanted, if for no other reason, to com- 
plete and illustrate the general history of Italian art. ‘The early 
Tuscan sculptors seldom confined themselves to that one method of 
expression. More often than not they were also architects and 
painters, and if sculpture be excluded from consideration, the 
course of Italian art can no more be fairly comprehended than it 
could be if painting or architecture were banished from the view. 
It will be found, too, after all, that Italian sculpture has merits and 
attractions of its own. Its motives and its subjects being more 
intelligible to the modern mind than those of classical sculpture, 
its productions have a power and an influence often beyond that of 
Greek art, for which the modern has little or no intelligent sym- 
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pathy. Therefore in the existing dearth of information ou the sub- 
ject, Mr. Perkins is fully justified in undertaking to fill the space 
that stands vacant in the literature of art. 

‘Touching shortly on the gradual decline of sculptural art in 
the early centuries of our era, and its almost total extinction in 
the tenth, he comes at once to the great revival in the thirteenth 
century. Preceded only by a few rude and feeble carvers, the 
contemporary praises of whose works are a pregnant comment on 
the art of their time, Niccola Pisano, architect and sculptor, sud- 
denly appears in 1260 as the restorer to life of an art then in 
the last stages of decrepitude. Drawing largely from classic, 
and especially Roman models, and applying them with remark- 
able skill to the illustration of ¢iving ideas, there is some 
difficulty in connecting him with immediately preceding times ; 
he stands alone, and his antecedents do not account for him. It 
has indeed been lately suggested, not without strong ground, that 
his father was a native of Apulia, and that in the towns of Southern 
Italy, where there still exist remains of sculpture similar to and 
contemporaneous with Niccola's first known production, the pulpit 
of the baptistery at Pisa, Niecola acquired that excellence in his 
art which he afterwards carried to Tuscany, thereby giving to 
Pisa the eredit which she yet retains of having produced the 
earliest school of modern Italian sculpture. Mr. Perkins, how- 
ever (though without access, as it seems, to any extraordinary 
authorities), treats him as a Pisan, the son and grandson of Pisans. 
It is hopeless of course in such an inquiry to look for help from 
Vasari, the untrustworthy character of whose long-trusted Lives 
has in these latter days been fully exposed. A monk who assisted 
him to compile his work says plainly (p. 138 xn.), “The first 
time he printed his work I aided him greatly by contributing 
a quantity of tales and an infinite number of lies; but in 
the second edition he refused my help, and augmented it so much, 
and so mixed wp and added to it, that | could no longer recognize 
my own falsehoods.” Ifowever, the stream henceforth regularly 
broadened and deepened, and in rapid succession come Giovanni, 
the son of Niccola (one among many instances of a talent for art run- 
ning in families), whose allegorical statue of Pisa is said to be the first 
large statue made in Italy since the time of Constantine; Arnolfo del 
Cambio, best known as the architect of the Cathedral at Florence 
(but not of its dome, which owns the not less famous name of 
Brunelleschi); and Andrea of Pontedera, who to the study of 
nature inaugurated by his master, Giovanni, brought a creative 
faculty, or power of digesting and interpreting, not possessed by 
the elder sculptor. No doubt Andrea owed much of this to the 
intimacy and influence of Giotto. And here a regret may be per- 
mitted that the plan of his work did not allow Mr. Perkins to 
dwell more at length on the nature of that painter's influence, 
upon Andrea and subsequent artists, 

Among other famous names of the Pisan school that of Orcagna 
is of course prominent. Ilis relief in the Church of Or San 
Michele at Florence, representing the marriage of Joseph and Mary, 
is remarkable as having been closely followed by Raphael in the 
principal group of his picture representing the same subject. 
Oreagna is better known as a painter than as a sculptor, and as if 
conscious of his superiority in the former art occasionally signed 
his reliefs “ Pictor,’ as Francia afterwards signed his pictures 
“ Aurifex.”  Orcagna brings us to the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, and all this time full employment hal been and would 
thenceforth be found for sculptors in decorating churches and 
cathedrals (notably that of Orvieto), and in building fountains and 
tombs. Popes, dukes, republics, and merchants vie with each other 
in securing the services of the most eminent artists, and crimes are 
forgiven and banishments reversed sooner than their absence is suf- 
fered. As she was one of their richest, so llorence was one of their 
earliest patrons, and soon fired by the art which she had invited from 
Pisa (for Orcagna, though born at Florence, was a pupil of Andrea 
Pisano), became the most original and progressive of native schools. 
Noted already for her painters Cimabue and Giotto, she now towards 
the close of the fourteenth century produced such sculptors as Ghi- 
berti and Donatello, famous especially for their reliefs in bronze or 
marble, of a treatment more pictorial than sculpturesque. Study 
of the antique did not with them supersede the study of nature. 
Notwithstanding occasional hesitation between the dead forms of 
classic art and morbid imitation of material nature, these artists 
are, on the whole, remarkable for the extent to which they re- 
conciled their reminiscence of bygone times with their search for 
originality at its only source; and sugyest by their works the 
futility of vilifying art which incorporates the antique as pagan 
(or as Mr. Perkins would sometimes have it, mythological), and 
secking a theological ‘preference for ruder forms by characterizing 
them as Christian. All mere imitation of uncongenial forms is a 
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sham, and in a sense irreligious ; and if chronology and the respec- 
tive merits of Greek and Italian art could be reversed, it would be 
as immoral for a Greek to imitate modern Italian sculpture as it 
is said to be for the Italian to imitate the Greek. 

The school of Florence culminates with Michael Angelo. Be- 
tween him and Donatello many great artists had intervened. But 
it is the fate of every artist of first-rate genius to breed a host of 
imitators, who, unable to take up the art with comprehensive grasp 
where he left it, imitate his work with more or less success, but 
forget the vital principle, and degrade art to a technical pursuit,— 
not that consummate technieal ability is inconsistent with true art. 
Art needs it to give expression to its highest thoughts. But with- 
out the vivifying thought art js a dead thing, and technical skill a 
dry husk. The husk commonly lingers after the germinating seed 
is exhausted ; and so it was after Giotto, so, too, after Ghiberti 
and Donatello, and their immediate followers. ‘‘ Night came on, 
and Tuscan sculpture seemed to have faded away, when suddenly 
Michael Angelo appeared, and drew all men’s eyes upon him.” 
What he was and what he did are generally better known than 
the position he held relatively to his predecessors and successors, 
and it is this position which our author, without perhaps adding 
much that is new to the narrative of his life, now indicates with 
care and perspicacity. 

“ We are not prepared to say what fate would have befallen sculpture 
had he never lived, for we have already pointed out signs of decay in 
artists who were old men when he was born . . . but as Michael Angelo 
was far stronger than these men, his power for good or for evil upon his 
times was proportionably greater, and as his peculiarities were especially 
marked and imitable, while his sublimity was unattainable by men 
of inferior stamp, he, above all others, did harm in his day and gene- 
ration.” 

This sentence seems a little harsh. Artis ina condition of miser- 
able inanition when it is signalized by the appearance of a mighty 
genius, original, powerful, and active, who diverts the imitators 
from one channel into another. ‘The harm done must be infini- 
tesimally small, while the world is the happier by the life and 
work of one more worthy. One swallow does not make summer, 
nor can one artist stay the mareh of events. It was not M. 
Angelo’s fault that he was followed by men of no originality, any 
more than it was Shakespeare’s to be succeeded by the poets of the 
Restoration. 

The book is liberally and well illustrated by etchings and wood- 
cuts,—the latter, however, are unfortunately reversed, and have 
become in many cases left-handed. With these illustrations, and 
the small collection of original specimens and casts lately formed 
at the Kensington Museum, a not incorrect though necessarily im- 
perfect notion may be formed of the sculptors whose lives and 
works are here written of. Besides the lives and works of Tuscan 
sculptors, the book professes to give also their times, but this part 
of the work has not been satisfactorily done. A few disjointed 
anecdotes and narratives of facts already familiar, together with 
copious extracts from so well-known a book as the Autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini, is hardly the best manner of writing at the 


present day the times of Italian sculptors. The object is indeed. 


beyond the scope of such a work as Mr. Perkins’s, and the imper- 
fect attempt to reach it gives his book an air of incompleteness and 
sketchiness, which had been complete enough without it. 





KATE KENNEDY: 
WE recommend this book to that large class of novel-readers which 
demands from fiction innocent pleasure, and innocent pleasure 
simply. Hardened critics as we are, we have read it with a sensation 
of genuine enjoyment, of quite heartfelt pleasure, which books thrice 
as able do not inspire, or inspire only by satisfying a different 
desire that of literary perfection. ‘The story is neither new, 
nor original, nor powerful, and it is told with few graces beyond 
those of simplicity and directness; it is but the old legend of the 
Lord of Burleigh,—but then who wearies of the Lord of Burleigh, 
or the lowly bride to whom he said, having won her as simple 
artist, ‘all of this is mine and thine ?” ‘There is real delight to 
the reader in such a story, and the source of the delight, we take it, 
is this :—Deep in the hearts of most men and of all women lies the 
secret hunger for perfected enjoyment, for the love, among other 
things, which shall satisfy all craves, those of the soul, the senses, 
and the intellect, of renunciation and ambition, of self-seeking and 
self-forgetfulness. We all know that we shall not get it, that we 
shall have to put up with something short of our secret ideal— 
for who confesses his Alnaschar dreams? yet if we could but—— 
even in fiction it is pleasant to read of success absolute and un- 
broken, pleasant though we know that it is fiction, though we see 
with artist eyes that it is infinitely improbable. Were is a girl, 
. 





* Kate Kennedy. By the Author of * Wondrous Strange.” London: T. C. Newby. 








beautiful, high-spirited, highly educated, and immensely wealthy, 
a rich ‘ passion-flower,” as the authoress calls her, entrusted 
to a village doctor as guardian, bound by her father’s will to 
marry the fewlal lorl of the district, from whom said father 
before his death has received, or thinks he has received, great 
benefits. A passion-flower, ignorant of the use of rain even 
to her own qualities, Kate Kennedy believes in her ambition, 
thinks she has no heart, accepts the bond, and engages herself to 
marry Lord Werter, whom she has never seen. An assistant, 
however, comes to her guardian’s house, a young doctor, not very 
handsome, not realizing her ideal, but keen, man of the worldish, 
and masterful—how authoresses do love masterful men! will nobody 
tell us of the sovereignty of weak men which we see so often in real 
life ?—and Kate, despising herself still, fallsin love with him. The 
struggle between this love and her ambition, never unpleasant, never 
doubtful, but still real, is the whole book, and marvellously natural it 
is! and at last Kate obeys her own heart. Mr. Sinith is no hero of ro- 
mance, no knight without a shilling, but a well-to-do humdrum man, 
with fortune equal to purchasing a partnership, and Kate even when 
rejecting Lord Werter is well to do also—a capital touch—but still 
a humdrum, comfortable existence with this one is preferable to 
Lord Werter and local queenship, and she accepts Mr. Smith. He 
for his part insists that the renunciation of the peer shall be pub- 
licly made, and so does Lord Werter, incredulous of defeat ; Kate 
bears it, though with a shudder lest the Castle should once again 
awaken the fire of her smouldering ambition, atteuds Werter 
Castle on her wedding day, hears the will repeated in presence of 
the county magnates, refuses to yield, feels Lord Werter himself 
pleading, and awakes to find the assistant-surgeon and Lord 
Werter one and the same,—that she has obeyed her love and 
crowned her abition in one and the same act. Nothing could be 
more improbable than that last scene, more absurdly dissonant 
with the ways and habits and fixed ideas of English life, and im- 
possible that anything could be pleasanter to read. Perfect, com- 
plete success, success in all walks of life, success like that we attain 
in a dream, is the secret hope of every one of us, and here we have 
it, and have it in fiction. ‘There is no trace of envy or criticism 
possible. We should hate Aladdin if Aladdin lived in Belgrave 
Square, but living in Cloudland, being merely a_ character, 
Aladdin is the one man we remember of all the heroes 
of the Arabian Nights. We ask any honest man, did he 
ever consciously buy the edition in which Aladdin is omitted, 
or ever care half so much for that infinitely more varied per- 
sonage, the third Calendar, as he did for the little fool, such 
an ass and such an Arab, who got that old copper lamp? Well, 
here is Aladdin of to-day excellently described in nineteenth-cen- 
tury dialect, acting amidst people whom we know in a way we 
could easily tolerate, and successful, becoming son-in-law of the 
Caliph as well as owner of the palace with the jewelle windows. 
Why should we criticize, why question if genii exist, or if exist- 
ing, they would be such infinite fools as to devote themselves to 
dirty little Arab boys? Enough that the rarest of emotions, real 
pleasure, is raised by a perusal of ute Kennedy. 

It is unfair to compare this book with the 4rahian Nights with- 
out one extract to show that it belongs to to-day. ‘This is the 
authoress’s notion of a proposal made by a curate who has just got 
a living to the well-to-do doctor's daughter who likes him :— 

“*Did you not think it strange, said Mr. Hart, ‘that I should feel so 
deeply leaving my home—a home which I had always been prepared to 
leave, and which I had no right whatever to reckon as more than a 
temporary resting-place.?—‘I did not think of it,’ said Clara, simply, ‘I 
was sorry—that was all.—‘ Did it never strike you that 1 had other 


reasons for being distressed at leaving ?’—‘I hoped you were a little 
sorry to part with your friends.'"—* Very sorry, you might say,’ said Mr. 


Hart, ‘but do you remember my telling you last night that there were 
circumstances which might render my staying unpleasant to me ?’— 
‘Yes! indeed,’ replied Clara, ‘and I should have been angry, only I was 
so sorry last night. I hope you do not find your staying here unplea- 
saut now, sir—or you can keep a curate, you know,as Mr. Samson did.’ 
But Mr. Hart was very far from joking, indeed he looked remarkably 
serious. ‘You must decide that question,’ he answered. She was 
silent !—and as she stood thus two or three workmen with their tools 
came along over the bridge, and passed up the short way through the 
rookery, where the old rooks were busy holding council—probably on 
new means of supply. Mr. Hart followed them with his eyes until they 
were quite out of sight, and then he, too, looked at the minnows with his 
head low, and there was along silence. At last he cleared his voice 
and spoke—-‘ Clara !’-—* Yes !’ she answered, seeming not to notice the 
name, which he had never before used in addressing her, although Mr. 
Smith was as familiar with it as if she were one of the younger chil- 
dren. Yes! she had answered, and secing that he paused again, she 
repeated the word—* Yes.’—* Should I be doing you a great wrong,’ he 
said, ‘if 1 asked you to be my wife ?—‘ Do you really mean it? cried 
Clara, in a low, tremulous, eager voice.—‘ Of course I do, said the rector 
simply, ‘I would try to make you a kind husband.’ Clara looked out at 
the yellow flowers upon the water’s edge. How bright, how glorious 


cP 


they were! 
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Not precisely the romantic formula, but a great deal more like 
the truth. 





A GERMAN CATHOLIC ON ROME.* 
Tue writer of this little volume of letters was a kindly genial 
Tyrolese priest, the native freshness of whose pleasant mind 
remained to the last unwarped by any infection of that artificial 
film which is so apt to discolour the mental vision of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, especially when they come to rise in rank. 
Flir was thoroughly free from all capacity for casuistry : a trustful 
cheerful devotion to the infallible truths of his Church without 
any asperity or persecuting tenets, coupled with a fund of recti- 
tude which always proved true to itself, were the chief character- 
istics of his simple, guileless, upright nature. The talents which 
he possessed were of a corresponding calibre. Flir was not an | 
original thinker who breaks virgin ground, but he was a man 
who had a German sense for solid and serious acquirements, an 
unsophisticated love for trath, and he was endowed by nature 
with those gifts of fluent speech and pleasant clearness of expo- 
sition which set off secon l-rate parts to their greatest advantage. 
Amongst his fellow ecclesiastics Flir early distinguished himself 
by the really philosophical tone of several dissertations on purely 
literary subjects, particularly his lectures on ‘ Faust.” In 1848 
he was sent to the Frankfort Parliament as deputy by a Tyrolese 
constituency. Tere his eloquence attracted attention, especially 
on the occasion of a funeral serimon for the Austrian soldiers 
killed in Italy, and in 1853 Fir was named Rector of the German 
College AI’ Animain Rone. The letters now published were 
written to his friends in the Tyrol during his stay in Rome, 
which he never left again, being cut off by a malignant fever in 
1859. Their publication has caused much annoyance in Rome, 
for although Vlir never uses an irreverent expression unbecoming 
the deference which a Roman ecclesiastic owes to his superior, 
the tone which pervades his observations on Roman doings is 
unmistakeably marked with a dissatisfaction, which acquires 
point from the writer's evileut modesty of mind. As they 
vow stand the letters are much clipped. It was announced 
that the suppress*d passages would be inserted in the second 
edition, and we believe it to be due to especial influence 
that the intention has not been carried out. ‘The letters are 
indeed well worth perusal, both for their own charm and their 
matter. Not that they contain piquant scandal of the About 
kind, but what is to be found is precious testimony—con- 
veyed often in half-suppressed ejaculations—‘o the anta- 
gonism which is perpetually at work in Rome between the 
genuine, simple, and truly devotional nature of an_ intelli- 
gent Catholic who has not learnt to believe faith incom- 
patible with a regard for science, and the exacting pretensions 
of a hollow, ignorant, overbearing Curia, skilful only in 
its persistent manipulation of some threalbare formulas of 
casuistry and scholasticism. The unsophisticated German, with 
profound devotion to his Church and a sincere love for science, 
found himself here in presence of a state of things at which, in 
spite of his reverence for Rome, he could not refrain from 
secretly shaking his head in disapprobation, and which he could 
not but see would not square with what his fresh common-sense 
was too sound not to perceive to be right. Flir was a conscien- 
tious Churchman to the last. Protestantism remained ever 
‘separated from him by a gulf, and yet his whole existence in 
Rome is now shown by his own confessions to have been a perio 
of inward turnings upon himself in his efforts to find a satisfac- 
tory mode of bringing into harmony a number of contralic- 
tions in the practical administration of the Papacy to which he 
could not shut his eyes. Much acquires its full meaning in his 
letters only by the aid of personal knowledge of Rome; but there 
is also much (and there would b+ more but for ediiorial castra- 
tions) which is marked with all Flir’s ingeni us outspokenness of 








heart. 
The first impression made ou Flir by Rome was a painful sense ; 
of the slovenliness which pervaded everything and everybody 
connected with the States of the Church. “To introduce even a | 
strict rotation for serving mass is almost out of the question. The | 
priest overleaps himself, he has still to attend in the confessional, 
he chats, and so. he arrives a quarter or half an hour behind 
time.” The truth is that Flir hada very different conception of his 
professional duties from what was common to the Roman priest, 
as is instanced by the arch irony of his advice on the following 
occasion :—*' To-day,” he writes, “I was sent for to alady. Iler 
servant was a blackamoor, but the lady is not much whiter. 
She had to submit a case to me:—A gentleman from Mecklen- 











* Briefe aus Rom. You Dr. Alois Flir. Second Edition, Inuspruck. 1504. | 


burgh was sick, and still a Protestant ; whenever she tried to 
urge him to Catholicism he began to curse, what then was to 

be done? [ counselled her to abstain from giving him oceasion 

for cursing.” We can faney the puzzled countenance of a 

Roman fady at those words. During the years of Flir’s stay in 

Rome the promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 

tion, the condemnation of “ Gunther's Philosophy,” and the Con- 

cordat with Austria were the capital events, with all of which 

Flir had to do, and on all of which his letters afford interesting 

information, The manner of Gunther's condemnation was quite 

contrary to Fiir’s feeling. His opinion having been asked, he 

writes “that out of regard for philosophy and science I shall 

advise moderation; that which an individual advances as his 
private view is not a doctrine ex cathedré ecclesiastica, If Pius IX. 

were to mention Gunther honourably in a brief, with the remark 

that «t the same time he did not mean to approve of all his 

opinions, but merely to honour his earnest striving, all would be 

done, I think, which is fairly requisite. The controversy could 

then be left to men of science to fight out. The Church would 

have much to do were she to judge with the highest authority 

all the writings of men of learning.” ‘lo Monsignor Hohenlohe 
Flir said “that without sharing in many of the views of this 

philosophy, he could not but respect the scientific tendencies of 
Gunther's followers, and that he shoul! hold a severe procedure 
agtinst them to be highly dangerous to Catholic science and a 
glaring triumph fur Protestants.” ‘lh> influence of the Bishops 

assembled in Rome for the promulgation of the new dogma 
seems to have sharpened the Pope's intolerance. ‘The Holy 
Father's antipathy to philosophy has now become much greater. 
Six months, even three months ago, Pius IX. expressed himself 
in a considerate and even friendly manner about Rosmini; but 
now his language even on his account is much sterner. As 
a rule His Holiness speaks of philosophy with indignation.” Yet 
in a letter written three years later Flir states his conviction “ that 
Rosmini in all essential points had hit the true relation between 
philosophy and divinity as it should be in the Church.” One 
more quotation we must make on this head, for in it we find the 
clearest expression of the difference between Vlir’s mode of look- 
ing at things and that which rules in Rome. “As regards 
tolerance my position is that in books treating of religion I dis- 
tinguish without reservation between what is of the Church and 
not of the Church, and modernized Catholicism I hold to be an 
altered one. On the other hand, I respect as much as ever conscien- 
tious striving after truth even in those who erv, and I hold fast 
the opinion that such striving brings out the most splendid flashes 
of truth by a collision of thoughts and inquiries unti] they 
evolve themselves at last into the clear light of truth.” A chief 
object of Flir’s appointment had been the wish that he should 
superintend the restoration of the German College to the 
condition in which it had once stood. This brought a deal of 
labour on him, for he had to establish rights which had been 
allowed to fall into abeyance or had been usurped by other cor- 
porations, At the request of Cardinal Reisach, Flir applied himself 
to draw up a history of the college, and we recommend any stu- 
deat who may still be sanguine enough to fancy that through any 
degree of protection or influence he will be allowed facilities in 
Rome for inspecting its libraries and archives, to take note of 
Flir's experience on this score. Where could there be an indi- 
vidual more legitimately entitled to confidence than an eminent 
prelate, recfor of a papal college, Austrian Auditor of the Rota, 
and engaged on a literary work undertaken at superior request ? 
Flir begins by rejoicing at the friendly promises which he 
receives from Father ‘Theiner, Keeper of the Records. ‘ Father 
Theiner has promised me every help for collecting all docu- 
ments which may be of use to me.” In his confident reliance 
Flir actually announces that he expects shortly through the 
same father to inspect that notorious production, “kept in the 
Vatican like a bottled imp of evil,” ** The Diary of Alexander 
VL.'s German Master of the Ceremonies Burcard, the founder of 
Flir’s Church All?’ Anima.” Now Father Theiner is a mau of really 
liberal mind, who, we are convinced, would himself readily com- 
municate literary treasures to students; besides he was Flir’s 
particular friend, especially “since he had obtained at Vienna 
not only the Emperor's acceptance of the dedication of the 
‘Annals,’ but in addition the giftof a diamond ring.” In spite of 
all these encouraging circumstances a few months before his 
death Flir writes, “Theiner keeps me dangling after pleasant 
promises; from time to time he gives me indeed a book or a copy, 
but that which I really want, the ‘Res Geste,’ he has never let me 
have. . . Theiner promises to get copied for me whatever 
has reference to my subject, but the manuscript [ myself am not 
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to get; it is prohibited.” If any one applies in Rome for per- 
mission to see records he always receives the same assurance 
that they are quite at his disposal. Joyfully he comes therefore 
one morning and asks to avail himself of the favour, when he 
finds out that there is a misunderstanding. Any particular 
document in the Vatican which the student can indicate will be 
shown to him, but as regards searching the records, that can 
only be done by the keeper, who then will tell the student 
whether he has found anything bearing on his subject which he 
ean communicate in copies; “ with which copies the historian 
has to remain content!” exclaims Flir. Father Theiner is un- 
doubtedly a man of powerful intellect and great learning, who, by 
his continuation of Baronius with an appendix of documents out 
of the secret archives, deserves well of students. He is also the 
author of that ‘Life of Clement XIV.” which gave such deep 
umbrage to the Jesuits. Flir gives in his letters many interesting 
notices relating to Father Theiner, his difficulties in the Vatican, 
and his deadly quarrel with the Jesuits. We are quite aware 
of the hostility which besets him, and on this account wil- 
lingly make allowances for his actions, being thankful that 
there is a man in charge of the Vatican treasures who can make 
use of them, and has done more than any of his predecessors 
towards letting the world have a peep into them. Yet the 
following extract shows what even this ecclesiastic is not exempt 
from :—“ The impression of Theiner’s new work (‘The Acts of 
the Council of ‘l'rent’) was already far advanced, when the 
Dominican Father Dosa, member of the Revising Commission, 
suddenly put in a protest requiring explanatory notes to be put 
under the text, which notes he undertook to write. He succeeded 
in forcing through his view. ‘Theiner has dismissed his work- 
men, is inwardly much hurt, but must bear himself calmly and 
obsequiously. He came to me repeatedly to pour out his heart. 
We see tolerably through the intrigue, but what is to be done?” 
“The longer [know Rome the more I withdraw myself misan- 
thropically from the outer world. Had conscience not laid fetters 
on me and deprived me of liberiy of action I could write inte- 
resting memoirs.” Such was Flir’s exclamation six months 
before his death. 

We had marked many more passages for quotation from these 
letters which space will not allow of insertion, but we hope to 
have given enough to whet the curiosity of the reader into turn- 
ing for himself to this collection of curious letters full of pregnant 
matter. All we can do is to close our serious extracts with a 
passage descriptive of an ecclesiastical interior marked broadly 
with Flir’s arch irony. The scene lies in the upper story of the 
Vatican, once Galileo's place of confinement, and the season was 
that of the famous negotiations for the Concordat, and while the 
before-mentioned feud with the Jesuits was at its height :—“I 
‘dined with Father Theiner in the Vatican Torre d’Ogni Vento 
during Carnival,” writes Flir. “Amongst the seven or eight 


guests at the table there were some who are of the greatest | 


influence, not only physically but also ecclesiastically. These 
gentlemen enjoyed their wine so much that they brought boister- 
ous toasts to Pope Clement XIV. and his ‘ reverendissimo 
difensore.’ The scene disgusted me. Very probably these gen- 
tlemen will drink somewhere else, and then will cry their 
evvivas for the opposite views.” 
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A Latin-English Dictionary. Abridged from the larger work of White 
and Riddle. By the Rey. John White, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. (Longman and Co.)—Though abridged and published in a 
smaller form, this valuable dictionary preserves all the prominent fea- 
tures of the larger vocabulary. In fact it can hardly be called a mere 
vocabulary, for it is something higher and more useful—a real and true 
guide for mastering idiomatic difficulties and interpreting obscure pas- 
sages which sorely puzzle manya student. To each Latin word is annexed 
the enumeration of its different meanings, and every meaning is 
illustrated by striking passages taken from the acknowledged classical 
writers. It will thus become easy for every thinking man, or even boy, 
to avoid those ridiculous blunders in translation, those absurd contre-sens 
which drive many a bewildered professor almost to despair. Etymo- 
logical researches are nowadays greatly in vogue, and philologists will 
be glad to find in this dictionary the Latin words accompanied by their 
equivalents in Italian and French. The book is nearly perfect in its 
kind, and shows the master-hand of an accomplished scholar, who has 
learnt much by his long practice as a conscientious teacher. What 
Professor Max Miiller said of the large dictionary is still absolutely truo 
of the abridged one, “The meanings of each word are arranged and 
built up architecturally, storey by storey.” 





The City at Night, and Other Poems. By E. Williams (a working-man), 
(Murray and Co.)—This is a book which it is very difficult to criticize 
for the author in a very modest and well-written preface insists on the 
earnestness with which he has striven to supply the defects of his edu- 
cation and announces his intention, should the present work prove 
successful, to try to produce something better. If, then, ono judges the 
book merely as the work of a self-educated man, one will have in some 
sort to share the responsibility of advising the author to devote himself 
to poetry. If one judges it simply as poetry, it will be impossible to 
do justice either to the author or one’s own feelings. For Mr. Williams 
has “ overcome the difficulties surrounding his position” in a way which 
is really remarkable, and if he had not volunteered the information 
no reader would have suspected anything of the sort. On the 
other hand, we cannot say that the poems “possess sufficient merit 
to make them acceptable to all true lovers of poetry.” There 
is, so far as we can see, no original thought in them, or at least 
we should say so confidently if they were the production of a person 
of regular culture. But a “working-man” may very easily think 
common-places for himself, and have no idea that everything he says has 
been said a thousand times pefore. Estimated positively, these poems 
read like the work of a clever boy with a fatal facility of versification, 
Only once in “ The City of Night ” (p. 29), where the author describes the 
furniture which is brought out of some hovels which are in danger of 
boing burned, does he seem to be writing from observation, and not from 
his recollection of books. That passage is vigorous, but verses which 
merely reproduce other people’s thoughts are of no value in themselves, 
though they are what Mr. Williams and his friends may contemplate 
with just pride. Certainly we cannot see anything in this volume which 
would justify us in encouraging the author to devote his life, or even 
his leisure, to poetry. But it does contain enough, and more than 
enough, to make one feel certain that so much industry and ability 
would ensure his success in some less arduous pursuit. We do not say 
he cannot be a poet, but we do not think he will be a great one, and is 
it worth while to be anything less ? 

Ephemera. By Lord Lyttelton, (John Murray.)—A miscellaneous 
volume of speeches, pamphlets, lectures, and letters, many of which 
have been published before. Such volumes do not seem to deserve 
much favour, but Lord Lyttelton has at least the courage to publish his 
occasional writings as he wrote them, even to the “ opinions, anticipa- 
tions, suggestions, which precarious when made, have been proved 
futile by the course of events.” There has always seemed to us some- 
thing particularly petty about publishing a book of this sort, so as to get 
a spurious reputation for foresight by preserving all your lucky hits 
and suppressing all your blunders, As to the political division of this 
volume, essays on bygone colonial and educational questions are not 
attractive, but Lord Lyttelton always writes with good sense on these, 
Of course he approaches the latter from a 
High-Church point of view, but still a common-sense one. He even 
defends the pew system, not as it exists in fact, but in law. The pre- 
tension of the rich to make pews an appendage to their houses is un- 
tenable, —but would the poor like the open-bench system better than their 
superiors? And the sense of the dogma one so often hears—that 
in a church all distinctions of rank ought to cease—we never could 
understand. If they are un-Christian, how can they be justified out of 
church ?—if not, why are they wrong in church ? Of the literary papers 
we note one on the Rey. Sydney Smith with pleasure, and one on the 
| death of the Prince It never should have been 
exhumed from the /Zagley Parochial Magazine. 

Lilian Gray. A Poem. By Cecil Home. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)}— 
A poem which bears the same relation to Tennyson’s English idylls that 
the “ Bridal of Triermain” bears to the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” It is 
what * Triermain ” was thought to be when published, a good imitation of 
the master’s style. Tho story is of Margaret, a girl in the upper class 
of society, who finds that her lover has previously engaged himself to 
Lilian Gray, a good, pretty little thing, socially his inferior—has 
quarrelled with her—and that she is dying of consumption and 
Margaret surrenders her rather contemptible adorer to his 
will—and mother to 


as on ecclesiastical topics. 





Jonsort with pain. 


love. 
first love—a little against 
the match. The characters are well drawn, quite without exagge- 
ration—the feeling of the poetry is very tender, and the diction 
graceful, without any aiming at the production of “jewels five- 
words long,” Cecil Home ought to have many readers, and they will 


his reconciles his 





certainly be admirers. 

Evenings on the Thames. By Kenelm Henry Digby. 2 vols. Second 
| edition. (Longman and Co).—Serene hours and what they require are 
} the theme Mr. Digby undertakes to treat, and if all the conditions he 

enumerates are really requisite, serenity must be a very rare attribute 
Among his 


| of humanity. A serene life is what he rather means. 
| requisites are a sense of beauty, a youthful disposition, simplicity of 

character, the absence of vice and of worldliness, besides a host of others, 
| each of which forms the subject of a diffuse, learned, graceful, and kindly 
| essay. Regarded as a work of art the book is too long,—there are too many 
| quotations, and not enough definite purpose. But it is not, we think, 
| meant, certainly not fitted, for continuous reading. It is the book to fill 
| up a leisure hour, or accompany one on a fishing excursion, when the 
| mind is undisturbed, and able to appreciate the author's spirit of wise 
| contentment and vein of cheerful piety. 
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By Ruth Murray. 3 vols. 


Danmara. 


whicl 


uneommon happens to her hero or heroine, a lady-novelist always repre- 
sents them as working themselves into a state of fever by brooding over it. 
This is certainly not what men do,—they save themselves from the fever 

by violent ac tion, and women commonly by violent talk. The result is a | 
rather curious one when, as in this case, the over-wrought feelings are 
vigorously gre Reon the reader is apt to quarrel with the plot as 
No doubt this plot is, but not more improbable than Scott's, 


improb ible. 
against whom the charge is seldom preferred. 


improbable set of incidents than those in Guy Mannering? 
Colonel Mannering and Lucy Bertram conduct themselves in a thoroughly 

ommon-sense way, they and the other characters are people of sensibi- 
lity, but keep their feelings under reasonable control. 
a sense of reality in the reader which no mere improbability of events 
We think therefore that the author of this work should 
and feeling less, and should aim at more sober- 


ean take away. 
try to depict action more 
Her flow of forcible 


ness of tone. 


t. but if it is examined closely one tinds that sense is sacrificed to 
doubt, 


effect, as when she writes of 
winter and the fiercest sun in summer.” 
bility, but the g 
“very uncomfortable, 


sonse of 


js very good, and all her female characters well drawn. 
the whole is above the average, but the author might easily do better. 


(Smith, 
The effect of this romance is produced by the exaggeration of feeling 
h is so common in the writings of clever women. 


This is an obvious impossi- 
general reader gathers from the two superlatives the 
and passes on. 


Elder, and Co.)— | Stories ahout St. Paul. 


When anything | young children. 
work would be more ¢ 
does 
to despise and 
accurately. 
Goody Platts. 
ton.)—A tour de force of 
Was there ever a more 


But 


readers. 


the writer know that St. Paul was “ 
scoff at Jesus?” 


By Thomas Miller. 


By Emily G. Nesbitt. (Hatchard and Co.)— 


| Very nicely written accounts of the facts of St. Paul's lifo for very 
But it would be better if those who write this class of 


areful to exclude their own inferences. How 
taught from his earliest years 
At page 7 she gives the facts 


(Sampson Low, Son, and Mars- 


seventy-eight pages in words of one and two 


syilables, with a frontispiece depicting an old woman in a scarlet cloak, 
a blue gown, and yellow potticoat. 


Mr. Miller knows the tastes of his 





This produces 





Tales of a Traveller ; 
Burns : 
of England. 
The author's style 


The novel on 





John R. 


Longman end Co.—Madagasear and its 


the Songs of Robert 
Sirickland’s Lives of the Queens 


Macmillan and Co.—!.e Morte 
Essays on Criticism, by Matthew Arnold. 
Smith—Memoir 
Hartlib, by H. Direks; Kynance Cove. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dean and Son—Debrett's Baronetage 





People, by L. M'Leod; Historical and | and Knightage, 155; De>rett’s Peerage. 
Philosophical Essays, by N. W. Senior, 2 | John Maxwell ant Co—Behind the 
vols.; the Engbsh Government and | Curtain, by Houry ht. Addisou ; Mercedes, 
Constitution, by Marl Russell; Life and | by C. F. L. Wrexall, 3 vols. 
Works of Blumen 1; Supplement to Wi * al P. Nimmo—Dina, 3 vols.; 
writing carries the reader along no | te Chorale-Book; the Chorale-Book; | Moliére Characters, by Charles Cowden 
d = a Latin-Knglish Dictionary, by J. F. | Clarke. 
hte Historical Studies, by Herman Robert rene Ee and Other 
bbe abode facing > senes ast i Merivate. Fermented Liquors, by J. R. Sheen, 
an abode facing the keenest blast in Bell and Daldy—Washington Irving's J. Davy and Gone—h Letter Addressed 


by Permission to the Right Honourable 
Lord Stanley, MP. 

Trubner and Co—A Jewish Reply to 
| Dr. Colenso. 

George Davidson—Poems, by D. and D. 
Ogilvy. 





Arthur; 


of Samuel 











— 


VDU C ATION” and BODII. v TRAIN- 
4) ING.—\ G aduate of Oxford and Student in Medi- 
sine wi-hes to receive into his house on the South Coast 
one, or not more than two, pupils of from eight to fourteen 
years of age, for Special training, mental an] physical. 
The alvertiser is an experienced tutor, and possesses as 
well an ample knowledge of hygienic gymnastics, 
Address, Rev. “ P. A.” Oxford, exre of the Publisher, 
Spectator Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 


pr RTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
écholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivallel Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
ersons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
farranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi. 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broaa points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught ia scuools.— 
Sold retail by ail Stationers and Bookseiers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works 
Graham street, Birmingham; at YL Jolin strest, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechureh street, London, 


HL ORODYN 

















. RUSSELL has 


graciously favourel J, T. DAVENVORT with tu 
fullowing:—Extract of a P train from Mr. Webb 
H.B.M‘s Cousul at Manills, dated Sept. 17, lsi4t:— 


medy most efficacious in its eifrecs (in Epidemic 
has been found to be CHLOROvYNe, aud witha 
given to me by Dr. Burke I have saved 


“ The re 
Cholera 
small quantity ¢ 
#eVeral lives. 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIIIS, 


COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RiuEUMATISM, 


COUGHS, 
NEURALGIA, 
SPASMS, &c. 
CAUTION.—* IN CHANCERY.” —CILORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Woop stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was undoulbedly the inventor of Chlorodyne. Kminent 
hospitals Physicians of Loudon stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's, 
Times, July 13, 1864. The public therefore ave 
cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNES CHLORODYNE. No home should be 
without it. Sold in boitles, 22. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Se.ut free 
ou receipt of siamps, by J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great 
Russell street, London, W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words 
“Dr. J. Conus Browne's CuLoropyxe” on the 
Government atamp. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATE . 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LE VE K 
TRUSS i is : aveed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the moat effective vention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
Spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 1s here avoided, a 
Soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite jesisting power is supplied by the MUUC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
Worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot tail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two tuches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, l¢s., 21s., 263. 6d., and 31s, Gd. ; 


—See 








postage, 





Is. Double ditto, 31s, td, 42s., and ud. ; postage, 
Is. fd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. Gd.; postage, 
as.10d. Post-otlice orders to be made payable to Juuu 


White, Post-ottice, rae 
EW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, aud all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 3PRALNS, 
¢. They are porous, light im texture, aud iuexpeusive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stucking. Price 

4s. Gd., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, td. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





@ PECIAL NOTICE.—THE STANDARD 
K LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, —Constituted by 
Special Acts of Parliament Established 1525. 
Governor—llis Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH aud 
QUEENSBERRY, 
Deputy-Governor—The Right Hou. the Earl of Rosslyn. 
Approaching Division of Profits 

The Seventh Division of Profits is appointed to be 
made at 15th November, 1865, and all policies now 
effected will participate. 

The fund to be divided will be the profits since Nov- 
ember 15, 1310. 

A policy effected now will not only participate in this 
division, but will secure one year's additional bonus at 
all future divisions over later policies, 

The Standard is one of the largest and most success- 
fal of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain. 
Itsincome is above £400,000 per aunuim, aud its invested 
funds exceed £2,500,09 sterling. 

Chairman of the Loudon Board—The Right Honourable 
Lord ELCHO, M.P. 
Orpinaky Dikectors. 
Charles Hemery, Ksq., 23 Threadneedle street. 
Lieutenant-Colon +l J, D. G. Tulloch. 
Alex. Gillespie, Esq., Lime street, 
Lestock Robert Reid, Esq., 122 Westbourne terrace. 
J. Seott, Esq., 4 Hyde Park street. 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21 Sussex place, Regent's Park. 
T. U. Brooking, Esq., New Broad street 
Manager—W ill. Thos. Thomason. FL R.S.E, 
Resident Secretary—!!. Jones Williams, 
Solicitors—Messrs Minuet and Smith. 

London, 82 King William street, .C.; Edinburgh ,3 
George street (Heal Oiliee); Dublin, 66 Upper Sackville 
street; Glasgow, LUG St. Vincent stre-t 

Information can be obtained at the Company's offices, 
or from the Agents in the principal towns of Eugland, 


Sevtland, or Lreland. 
[ NIVERSAL LIFE ASSUR ANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C., 
Established 1834, with branches at Caleutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of protits. Premiums on all participating policies 
six years in foree reduced one-half for the year ending 
, 1865, 80 that £50 only of e@rech £100 of premium 
failing due is charged. ‘Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000 ,000 sterling ; claims paid, L} million, cash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or an average annual retura of 
Ys. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on Lite Interests and on real and otuer property iu 
connection with assurances. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


A CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
In the FIELD, the STREECS, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, EC, 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp ror 10,00) CLatms. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid-up 
by lujury secured 
By an ANNUAL PayMeNr oF PROM £3 TO £5 53, 
at the Ruilway 
G4 Corn- 








For Particulars apply to the Clerks 
Stations, to the Leal Agents, or a! the ofices, 
HILL and 10 ReGENr srKeEr. 

Ww. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, Lobe. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Launiress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; ‘ 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


scientific men of Lhe age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 





J. VIAN, Sveretary. 











WOTHERSPUON aud CO., Glasgow and London, 


SIAT IC) BANI KING CORP! RAT ION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000; paid-up capital, £500,000, 
Head Office—No. 4 Lombard street. 
Boarp or Direcrons. 
FRANCIS BOYKEIT, Esq, Cha'rman. (Messrs. Timothy 
Wiggin and Co.) 
JOHN A. RUSSELL, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. (Messrs. 
Grey and Coles, and Grey and Co.) 
Thomas Cardwell, Esq. (Messrs. Thomas Cardwell and 
Co, and Cardwell, Parsons, and Co , Bombay.) 
Charles A. Fearon, Esq. (Messrs. Fearon and Co., late 
ot Messrs. Augustine Heard and Co, China.) 
William Maitland, Esq (Messrs. M'Killop, Stewart, and 
Co., Calcutta.) 
COMMITTEE IN Bomnay. 
The Hon. Michael H. Scott (Messrs. Ritchie, Steuart, and 
Cc 


0. 
Robert Hannay, sy. (Messrs Grey aud Co.) 
Cowasjee Jehanghier, Es}. 
Anthony Morrison, Wsq. (late Agent at Bombay), General 
Manager. 
F. W. Lawrence, Isq., Acting Manager. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud; the Loudon Joint-S.ock 
auk. 
Agents in Ireland—The National Bank. 
Ageuts in Scotland—The Brit's Linen Company. 
Brokers—Messrs. Foster and brawhwaite 
Solicit »1rs—Messrs, Freshtields and Newman, 
Auditors—Messrs Coleman, Turquand, Youugs, and Co, 
Agencies and Branches are estabiisiuel at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Singapore, Ceylon, Hong Koug, and Shanghai. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate bills o 
exchange payable at the above places, issue letters of 
ere lit, and conduct every description of banking business 
connected with the Kast. They effect the purchase and 
sale of Indian securities, the receipt of dividends, &c., 
and undertake the safe custody of securities. They also 
receive deposits, bearing interest, for fixed riods, 
Rates of interest and exchange may be ascertained at the 
Head Otlice. 


PEteRoOROUGH, WISBEACH, and 
SUITON RAILWAY. 

The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
LOANS on SECURITY of DEBENTURES for three, 
five, or seven years, bearing Interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, payable haif-yearly in London. 

The INTEREST on the above Debentures will be 
paid by the Midland Railway Company in terms of the 
Act of Parliament, which makes the Debeuture Interest 
the first charge on the GROSS RECEIPTS of the Line 
prior to deduction of working expenses. 

H. DUDLEY COUPER, Secretary. 

41 Parliament street, Loudon. 


ours AUSTRALL AN BANK 

COMPANY. 
Incornrorarep ny Rovat Caarrer. 

Every description of Banking Business conducted with 

South Australia, New South Walesa, Victoria, and also 

by Agency witu New Zealand, upon carreut terms with 

the respective OC 

WILLIAM PURUDY, Manager. 


London, 54 O11 Broad street, B.0. 





ING 


vlonties 


(JANDLES AE $.—Her M. ijesty’s Gov verament 
have adopted for the Military Stations FLELD'S 
Prize-Medal Paratlue CANULE, miuatacturet by 

C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution tus piblie against 
spurious imitatious. Tueir label is Oa the packets aud 
boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kiaglia. Wholee 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, Loudon, 3., wuere als» may be obcained their 
Cc ‘BRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS and the NEW CANDLE, self-tiuing and no 
paper or scraping. 


R E C K I T 
v DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Qiven and Prince of 
Wales, whicu is a further Coutirwatiou of its great 
superiority. 
RECKIIT and SONS, —s lane, London, E.C., and 
iu 





r’s 
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TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 

G ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 

J having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 


See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


TNHRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


[RRESsE R’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a light and inexpensive substitute fur cotton. Sold 
ouly by THRESHER and GLENNY. Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


(ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 
DELIERS. 

3. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory, where the largest 
assortmentin the world of these goods of their manu- 
facture muy be seen—147 Houndsditch. LAMPS for 
INDIA. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto 
man. Only of T, HW. FILMEKR and SONS, Easy Chair 
ond Sofa Mannfacturers, 31, 52, and 34 Berners street, 
Oxford street. An illustrated priced list on ap; lication. 




















| 7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY _  v. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish: 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Itis pare, 
mild, mellow, deliciuus, and very wholesome. Soild in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in Loudon, b, 
the agents inthe principal townsin England; or whole - 
sale at 8 Great Windiill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’'s 
LLL. Whisky.’ 


I TUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 

WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 Ls. 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England. 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and though full tlavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity. —THOS, NUNN 
gud SUNS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lawb's Conduit street, W.C.  Price-lists ou application, 
Established 1801, 








JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable torms tor administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russe!l square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at3s., 5s., and lus, each, Lozenges iu 
boxes at 23.6 . and 4s, 6d. each. 





SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
IELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each 

Sold by ali Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, aud see 
that tha name of J. C. and J, FIELD is on eash packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medal Paraftine Candles. 

The PHOS?! HORIZE!) NERVINE TONIC. 

6 NEW CHEMICAL COMBINA- 

. ‘TION of PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE, 
IKON, &c., containing all the Essential Constituents of 
the Bloud, Brain, and Nerve Substance. Grcat philo- 
:ophical and chemical) research has led to the discovery 
of this invaluable remedy in its present perfect state, 
agreeable to the palate and innocent in its action, still 
] resei Ving its wonderful; roperties, affording immediate 
relief, and permanently curing all who suffer from 
WASTING and WIIHERING of the NERVOUS and 
MUSCULAR TISSUES, totel and partial prostiation, 
and every other exbaustive derangement of the system. 
It regenerates all the important elemeuts of the human 
frame. “As phosphorus in a state of nature illumines 
the darknes-, sv the exhausted frame revivis when. 
impregnated with its electrical properties.’ 

Prices, lls. yer bi ttle, or four Ils. Lottles in one, 
*3s.; and in cases containing three 33s. boitles, £5 
which saves £1 12s., packed securely, aud seut to all 
paits of the world. 

Lonponx AGENTS :—Newberry, 45 St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard; Sanger, 150 Oxford street; Hooper, 43 King 
William stiect, Londcn Bridge; Lrout, 229 Surand. 














I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The dark and 

dreary days of winter depress the mind anddis- 
oder the body; to the furmer condition occupation yields 
the best relief, for the litter state Holloway's Pills are 
safe and certain remedies. They cleanse the b!ood 
from every taint, the body from every noxicus mat- 
ter, and exert such a general good effect upon the 
system that indigestion, biliousness, headache, dim- 
ness of sight, loss of appetite, debility, and nervousness 
disappear under their influence. Holloway’s Pills may 
be relied upon by both sexes under all climates and cir- 
cumstances. As a family medicine they are invaluable, 


because they may be fearlessly administered the moment 
ains or indisposition are perceived, and thus averta 
long illness anu its Many annoyances, 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, ce. 


63:.. 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2l1s., 
new patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—BPronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DK ANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin | 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s.,| 





rT 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES ir 
DEAN E’S. 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patie 
" ‘ three-light glass, from 63s, pons, 
KANE'S —Fenders and Fire-irons, iu all mod 0 
a approved patterns. each: 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Beldin 
of superior quality. -™ 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-z 
Kitchenere, Ranges, &e. eee 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
e patterns, Freuch and Muglish, 
FANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware 
Culinary Utensils. vend 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mat: &2 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garde 
Rollers, Wire-work, &e. “6 ams 
DEANE 'S—Harness, Saddles, aud Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


» Well m ade, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND OCO. (The Monument) LONDON BRIDGE. 











J. and J. COLMAN, 


“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
Tt was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exurprrioy, 1862, 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for l'amily Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
26 Cannon Street, London. 


Their 





( RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKUNS, &c., pure 
and good, as supplied by JOULN BURGESS and SON 
for more than a hundred years. 
107 Strand (corner of Savoy Steps), London. 
SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 

V TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
hames are on the wrapper, label, botde, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for I:xport, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSK and BLACKWIZLL ; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &e., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


ee one CELEBRATED 

READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, aud uurivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Executors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke gtreet, Keading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 


All Others are Spurious Initations. 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 

M ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and 
Fi SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 
Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), estab- 
lished 1820, solicit attention to their method of supply- 
ing Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. ‘These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, com- 
fortable, and durable than any yet produced, ‘hey are 
self-adhesive, affurding support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to tit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 53, Sets, 
5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. lor the ellicacy, 
utility, and success of this system vide Lancet. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 
TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 

NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
xt TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip'e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing eutirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at uoderate charges, 

London: 27 HakLey STREET, Cavendish square, W. 

City EsTABLISUMENT :—936 LUDGATE LILLL 
(Four dvois from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—134 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New street, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 

T EKETH.—DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 

MENI.—A brief exposition of Mr. ESKELLS 
PATENLED INVENTION on the couswucton of Aru- 
ficial Teeus. Free on application or by post on receipt of 
ove slump. 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street. 




















h ORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS 

aud HOARSENESS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WALERS.—From Messis. Fergysou and Sun, 
auctioners, Leek:—* Sir, the beueticial effects we have 
derived from your Pulmouic Waters make us feel it a 
duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony to ther 
Superiority over any other remedy we have ever tried 
fur colds, coughs, aud hoaiseuess, so peculiarly wouble- 
Some to our profession.” They have @ pleasant taste. 
Sold by all druggists at 1s. 14d., 2s. Yd., ds. tid., and Ils, 
per Lox. 











| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has six large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of lamps, 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the lurgest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his cstablishiuneut the 
most distinguished in this country. 
SJedsteads,from........+6 12s. 6d. to £20 0 each, 
Shower Baths from...... 8. Gd. — 6 0 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. — 7 7 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ..... ocecccscceccess is, per gallon. 
I ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest aud most recherché patterns, are on SHOW 
at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. ‘Tin dish covers 7s. 6d. 
the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 39s. 01. to 69s, the set; 
Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 
£3 11s. to £6 83. the set of five; Klectro-plated, £9 to 
£21 the set of four; block tin hot water dishes, with 
wells for gravy, 12s. to 303.; Britannia metal, 22s. to 
7 Electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 








‘3.5 
wes S. BURTON, GENERAL 

/ FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
jing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, aud 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, [lot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimueypicce-, Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Ketties, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Vurnery, Lrou aud Brass Bedsteads, Boddiug, Bad-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plan 
of the Twenty large Show-rooims, ut 59 Oxtord street, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, 


+ HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING RVOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNpELABna, Mopeuaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
Chiua, and Giass. SrarveTres iu Pariau, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Suow-rvow erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 

Gas aud Cuudles, Table Glass, &, 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 Léa. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

Ali articles marked iu pliia ogares. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LOUNDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxtord sireet, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mauufactory aud Suow-fvols, 

Broad street. Established 157. 


INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—Lhe medical profession for Uurty years have 
approved of this pure sulution of Masuesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stumachic disurders of every 
kiud, and asa mild aperient it is especrbiy adapted fut 
ladies und children. Prepared sulely by VINNE& ORD 
aud Co., Chemists, &¢., 172 New Boud street, Loudva, 
aud sold througaout the world by all respectsule cue- 
mists. CAUTION.—See tuat “* Dinuefura aad Cy." 13 
on each botile aud red liber over tus Cock. 


VV ALNUYL POMADE—EDWARD 

FIELD'S Original aud PURE WALNUL 
PUMADE Changes rea or grey Laie bo & bedautal lig .t 
or dark browu or viack. Nu previous washing 1s ueed—d- 
It is necessary to state the suade vequived. Suid with 
proper brush 2s. 64., by post 30 sld.ups; Pomuade ouly, 
48. Od. aud xs. 6d.; OY ali lashivuavwe PePiaumers aud 
Cuewmists; aud by tue Luventur aud Mauutaccurer, bk. 
Fit, 13 Carlisie street, Suhu square, Loudon. fuavuid 
Iupusition, vyserve Wale mark va dave, ~ Lue W minut,” 
wee,” EB. bieid.’ 
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THE LATE DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.|'.HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


—An EXHIBITION Ww 
eminent ARTIST, consisting of Paintings, 


sketches in > 
— public, at 9 Conduit street, Regent street, W. 


from 10 to 5, Admission 1s. 


Drawings 


of the WORKS of this | 


Oil and Water Colour, is NOW OPEN 


BOOTH'’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and 
. | SAUNDERS and OTLEY'S. 3807 Regent street, Lon- 
don, W. Next the Royal Polytechnic Iustitution. 

’ SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 
Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, aud Ten Guineas 





T: 


CnatreRTON.—Special and Positively the Last Grand 


Morning pe:fo.mauce of the Pantomime on Monday 


ebruary %7, at ‘Two o'clock, ; 
a mower Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Play of RICHELIEU. 


Cardinal Richelieu, Mr. Phelps; other characters by 


Messrs. Walter Lacy, H. Marston, F. Phelps, G. F 
Nevil'e, Il’arrett, Sinclair, Raynor, Spencer, Meagresou 


T. C, Harris, Mrs. Herman Vezin, aud Miss Helen 
I To egnelude with the Grand Christmas 
Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. Biauchard, Esq., 


Howard, &c. 


entitled 
HOP O° MY THUMB. 


The gorgeously beautiful decorations, Scenical Sur- 
rises, and Trausfurmation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Beverley, whose eminent services have 
been retained this Christmas exclusively for the Tueatre 


Royal, Drury Laue. 
The Harlequinade will include Harry Bolen> and 


Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns; Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. 


Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8, Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunness, 


Columbives. ‘ 
The masks, devices, aud dresses 
Dykwynkyn. 
The dauces and ballet by Mr. Cormaec’s. Comic scenes, 
tricks, &c., invented by H. Bolenv and Cormack. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at Seven. 
Box-office open from ten till tive daily. 


s. J2AMES’S 


THE WORLD NEVER SAW TIIE LIKE, 
General Tom Thumb, his Little Wife, 








Warren, the Smailest Human Leiugs of Mature Age ou 
the face of the Globe. 


also in a number of comic characters. 
stones in miniature. They will give three Levees daily, 
at 11, 3, and half-past 7 o'clock. Atthe Ll o'clock Levee 
they will appear in the identical Wedding Costume worn 


by them at Grace Chareb, New York, on the occasion of 


their marriage. Admission to the day Levees, Is., 2s., 
and 33. To the evening Levee, 1-., to all parts of the 
house, except a few reserved seats at 2s. Chi dren 
under ten years of age hr'f price to re-erved seats, 
Remember, the whole party cin be seen tor One Shilling. 


OYAL POLYTECUNIC.— 





Patron H.R. the Prince of Wales.—Professor 


Pepper’s Third Ghost Leeinre includes the Indian 
Widow's Suttee, or the Hindoo Maiden’s Dream, and 
the exhibition of the Crystals formed by the Human 
Breath on the Screen, daily at 2.15 and 7.30. Magnili- 
cent Photographs of the Statuary of ihe lxhibition of 
1862 by the London Stereo-copic Compary, aud Lecture 
by Mr. King. Stckes on Memory, and all the other Ex- 
hibitions as usual. Admission tv the whule, Ls. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT 
TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1°65. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company and the 
Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society beg to 
announce that the GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL 
FESTIVAL of 1865 will be held at tie Crystal Palace 
about the end of June. 

The Band and Chorus, most carefully selected from 
Metropolitan, Provincial, aud Continental sources of the 
highest musicw! reputation, will consist of about 4,000 
performe:s. Conductor, Mr. Cos a. 

Registers have been opened at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, 8.&., and at Exeter Hall, Sirand, London, 
W.C., for entering the names of persons desirous of 
receiving early iufurmation on the progress of the Fes i- 
val, the issue and prices of tickets, plans, and arrange- 
ments of reserved seats, ce. 

Letters addressed to either of the undersigued will 
meet with immedixte attention. 

GEO. GROVE, Secretary Crystal Palace Company. 
THOS. BREWER, Hon, Sec. Sacred Haruonie Society. 

















UEEN'’S COLLEGE LONDON, 

‘ 67 an1 68 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by’ Royal Charter, 185%, for the General 

Education of Ladies and for granting Certificates of 

Knowledge, 

PaTnons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visiron.—The Lo:d Bishop of Lonon. 
PrincipaL.—lhe Dean of Westminster. 
Lavy R&esipent.—M.ss Parry. 

The half-term fur the Colege and School will begin on 
Monday, February 20. 

Arrangements are made for rece'ving Boatle:s. Pro- 
spectuses with full ) articulars may be bad on application 
tu Mrs. Williams, at tue College Oilice 

OFFICES, 


rE. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
oF 
78 Borough road, London,S.E. 


The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with ‘Lutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesbes, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required before placing names upon the 


ERICAL and SCHOLASTIC 





register, so that employers may accept an introduction | 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and goud fuith of tue applicant. Advowsous aud Schools 
disposed of. 


Pupils introduced. 
Mr. E, HARRIS, Superintendent. 


JEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE,— | 


Managers, Messrs. Epmunp Farconer and F. B. | 


On Monday, and during 


2 
from designs by R 


TIA LL. 


aud Infant 
Daughter, together with Commodore Nutt and Minnie 


They are pronounced by all who 
see them theGreatest Wondeis of the Age. The whole four 
appear iu a great Variety of Songs, Dances, Dueits, &e, 
Perieet: Buck- 


Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two 
Guineas to any amount, according to the supply required. 

Great advantages are offered by this Library t» Coun- 
| try Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes sup- 
plied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, 
| in large numbers. 

TLe best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication, 

All the Magazines and Reviews ; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporauea, 
Preussischer Jahrbucher, &e. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
| lating since 1780, 

Catalogues aud terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from 
circulation) of books of the past season, being clean and 
perfect — of the most popular works of the day, 
at very reduced pric: s, now ready. 

BOOTHS LIBRARY, 307 Regent street, W. 


’ 
, 





AY SOCIETY, Instituted 1844, for 
the Publication of Works on Natural History. 
Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
Two Volumes will be issued to the Subscribers for 
the year 1865. 
Sabseriptions for 1865 are now due, and will be thank- 
fully received by 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., Secretary. 
Mountstield, Lewisham, near London, S.E. 





Now ready, Second E lition. 

With numerous Beautiful Photographic Illustrations. 

i he ~ CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE and 
OTHER TALES. By Huan M. Watmsiry, 
Colonel Imperial Ottoaian Army, Author of “* Sketches 
of Algeria.” 

* This volume of tales, illustrated by some admirable 
photographs, which we lately reviewed, has already 
reached a sceond edition. We need only now re-echo the 
high opinion which we have already expressed of the 
merits both of the tales and the photographs, and predict 
an equally favourable reception for this new and revised 
edition.”"—The British Journal of Photography. 

Loudon: Messrs. CuarmMan and Hac. Liverpool: 
Messrs. Wenn and Hryr. 





Price 2s. post free. 
| oe STRATIONS of SOUTHERN 
CHIVALRY. Extracts from a Narrative of 

Privations and Sufferngs of U. S. Officers anl 
Soldiers, while Prisoners of War in the hands of the 
Confederate Authorities, Being a Report of a Commis- 
sion of Luquiry appointed by the U.S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Hlustrated with four copies of Photographs of 
Union Soldiers after their retura from Imprisoumeut at 
Belle Isle. 

Or the Pamphiet separately, 41, post free, 5d.; aud the 
Photographs separa‘ely, 61. each, post free. 

Atrrep W. Bexnerr, 5 Bishopsgate street Without, 
London, 





Now ready, price (s. cloth extra. 
HE TALE of DANISILT HEROISM. 
By J. E. H. Skinner, Esq., Special Correspondent 
of the Daly News. 
Bickers aud Sox, 1 Leicester syuare, W.C. 
N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
4 most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS constantly on hand at 
Witnam Annan ard Co,’ 








a, 


Importers of Foreign 
nion, B.C. 





Books, Stationers’ Hall c yart, Lo 
Just publi- hed, demy 3vo., price 10s. 6. 

A SEQUEL to SOME GLIMPSES into 
a LIFE in the FAR EAST, eontaining further 
Tuteresting Information in Relation to Indian Manners, 
Customs, &c. 

By J. T. Thomson, F.R.GS., 
Late Government Surveyor, Singapore. 
Also, by the same Author, demy 8vo., 103. 6d. 
SOME GLIMPSES into LIFE in the FAR 

EAST. Graphic Sketches of the Manners and Customs 
of the European and Native [ubabitants of Malacca and 
veighbouring Islauds. 

London: Ricwargpson and Co, 23 Cornhill. 





ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
| 192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 
| The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 

dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Muvelopes. 
| Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &: 
| PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINEA 
| CASE of STATIONERY torwarded tree to auy Railway 
| Station in England on receipt of Post offive Order. 
| NO CHARGE for Piain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 

Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Siamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
| Dies Engraved for 53. Busiaess or Adiress Dies from 33. 
| SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Ilustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stacionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writiug Cases, &c., 
post tree. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


Mr. GLADSTONE'S FINANCIAL SrATEMENTS 
Now ready, second Edition, with Table of Contents, 
8vo., 123. 

HE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS of 

the vears 1853, "60, 63, and "64. With Speeches on 

Tax-Rills, 1861, and Charities, 1863. By the Right Hon 

ourable W. E. GLavsrone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
M.P., for the University of Oxford. 

The following can be had separately. 
FINANCIALSTATEMENT, 1863 and 1304. 2s. eaeh. 
SPEECH on CUSTOMS and INLAND REVENUE 

BILL, 1861. 1s. 
CHARITIES, 1863. 1s. 
EXTENSION of SUFFRAGE in TOWNS. 


WEDGWOOD; an Address. 1s., or with Woodeuts, 2, 

ADDRESS and SPEECHES at MANCHESTER, 
1862. 1s. 6d, 

TWO LETTERS to the EARL of ABERDEEN on 
the STATE PROSECUTIONS of the NEAPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT. Is. 

Joun Murray, Albemaile street. 


ls. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, §vo., 12s. 
YESEARCHES into the EARLY HIS- 
TORY cf MANKIND and the Development 
of Civilization. By Knwarp buagner Tyior, Author of 
** Mexico and the Mexicans.” 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 





This day is published, the Second Edition of 
GTUDIES in ROMAN LAW, with 
KD Comparative Views of the Laws of France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session. Svo., price 12s, 

W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now realy, crown 8v»., 1s. 6d. 
QJROFESSOR RENAN’S” LIFE 
JESUS Cheap Kdition. 
Trupyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


of 





This day, post 8yo. cl.th, price 7s. 64. 
TFULU-LAND; or, Life among the 
4 Zulu-Kafirs of Natal anl Zalu-Land. With Map 
and Illustrations. By Rey. Lewis Grout, Author of a 
“Grammar of the Zalu Language.” 
Trvbpyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


GENERAL, VIEW of POSITIVISM. 
Translated from the French of Auguste Comte, 

by Dr. J. H. Brinces. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


This day is published, 50. cloth, price 3s. 

JEWISH REPLY to Dr. COLENSO’S 

CRITICISM on the PENTATEUCH. — Issued 

by the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Religivus 
Knowledge. 

London; Truasxrr and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 











This day is published, price 1s. 
NHALATION, the most Rational Treat- 
ment for Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. B: 
C. T. Scumip, M.D, of the Univergity of Tubingen, an 
Licentiate of the College of Physicians, L »udon, and C. 
Mi.ner, M.D., Tubingen. 
MacMin.an and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. ; or, 38. 6d. in cloth, 


Te CAMBRIDGE YEAR BOOK and 

UNIVERSITY ALMANACK for 1865. Edited 
by Witcuram Warre, Sub-Librarian of Trinity College. 

The “ Year-look " gives an account of the Scholarships 
at the several Colleges, as well as of those in the 
University, with the Subjects and Date of each Exa- 
mination, and a specimen of the Vapers; as also the 
Papers set at the Matriculation Exumination of Trinity 
College for the two preceding years, and for the first 
University Examination of 1864. 

It also contains the Regulations for the local Exa- 
mination to be held in 1505, the times and subjects of 
all University Exam inations, a Record of all the Graces 
of the Senate, Degrees Conuferred, ani Ob:taary of Cam - 
bridge Men, and a mass of other useful and interesting 
matter. Au Almanack of Universit} dates is prefixed. 
trvineTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








sg Now ready, price ls, 
_eaeecs in DISEASE, being 
the Introductory Address delivere | at the opening 
of St. Mary's Hospitel Medical School, Oct. 1, lsé4, by 
Josera Toynbee, ¥.R.S., Vice-Vresideut of the Patho- 





logieal Suciety of London. 
Joun Cuurcui.e aud Soxs, New Burlington street. 


Now ready, price 2d., by post, 3d. 
N FOOD as a MEANS of PRE- 
VENTION of DISEASE. 
By Exasmus Wixsos, F.R.S. 
Joun Cuvrenits and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Now ready, price 61. 


I DEAS, OPINIONS, and FACTS. 


No. L—TOUCHING CLERICAL CELIBACY. 
No, 2.—CUNVE NTS and LUNATIC AsYLUMS, 
(Jn a fw days. 
No. 3—Tae CONFESSIONAL. { Vert weed. 
Loudou;: Ronert Harpowicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 
QTRIvVE and WAIT; or, Passages in the 
Life of Philp Marsham, Hy Jou» Koss Buri, 
F.S.A. In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
London; WILLIAM FREEMAN, lv2 Fleet street, E.C, 
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Just published, in 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 


TERNAL PUNISHMENT 
ETERNAL DEATH: an Essay. By the Rev. 
JaMES WILLIAM Barlow, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
London : LonoMan, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





BLACK'S MANU ALS of ENGLISH WORDS derived 
from the LATIN and GREEK. 
In 18mo., price Half-a-Crown, a New Edition of 


HE STUDENT’S MANUAL, being 


an Etymological and Exp par Vocabulary of, 
Words derived from the Gieek. By R. H. Buack 
LL.D. 
Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, price 5s. 6d. 
BLACK’S SEQUEL to the STUDENT'S 
MANUAL; or, Dictionary of Words derived from the 
Latin. With amusing Illustrations. 


London: Loxauan, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LATIN CLASS 10 AUTHORS Filited by the Rev. JOUN 
T. WHITE, MLA. of C. C. Coll., Oxon. 
A Revised Ex lition, in 12mo., price 23. 6d. cloth. 
UTROPIUS’S EPITOME of the HIS- 
TORY of ROME, First Seven Books; with English 
Notes and Questions, and a@ copious Vocabulary. By 
the Rev. C. Braptey, M.A. New Edition, corrected 
and improved by Joun T. Wurre, M.A., of C ©. College, 
Oxford ; Author of “A New Latin-English Dietionary, 
abridged from larger work of White and Riddle.” 
By the same Editor, Uniform Editions, 
BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
with Englisi Notes, &c., revised, corrected, and im- 
proved, price 3s. 6d. 
BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS from PHUE- 
DRUS, with English Notes, &c., corrected and improved» 
price 28. 6d. 








BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, 
with English Notes, &e, revised and corrected, price 
4s. 6d. 


Paternoster row. 





London : Loneman, GREEN, and Co., 


BISHOP BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHY and SC HOOL 
ATLASES. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo., price 10s, 6d. half-bound; or 
royal 4to, (full size of the Maps), price 10s. tid. cloth. 


B=: OP BUTLER’S ATLAS 

of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, en- 
larged to 33 full-ecoloured Maps. Edited by the Author's 
Son, the Rev. 'T’. Burier, M.A,, F.R.G.S, 

BUTLER'S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps. 
Royal svo., price 4s. Gd. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY ; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps. 
Royal 8vo., price 12s. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY; comprising Ten full-colouured Maps. 
Royal 8vo., price 4s. Gd. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of AN- 
CIENT and MODHRN GEOGRAPHY; eularged to 
Fifty-Seven Maps. Royal 4to., price 22s. 





BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, ANCIENT and 
MODERN. Price 4s. each set; 7s. 6d. together. 


BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 
Post 8vo., price 4s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best authori- 
ties. Post Svo., price 4s, cloth. 


The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA- 


PHY. In 1 vol, price 7s, 6d. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, , and Co., Paternoster row. 
COL ENS u's ART’ THMETICAL and MATHEMATI- 


CAL SCHOOL-BOUOKS, 


New Edition [1864], thoroughly revised, with the addi- 


tion of Notes and Examiuati ag gm in 12mo., 
price 4s. 6d. Also, New Key, by Rey. J. HuNrEr, price 
5s. 

RITHMETIC Designed for the Use of 


SCHOOLS, 
mal Coinage. By the Rigut Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Natal. 

Also by Bishop CoLEenso, Revised E litions. 
TEXT-BOOK of KLEMENTARY ARITH- 
METIC. I8mo. Is, 2 


To*which is — d a Chapter on Deei- 
. W. CoLenso, D.D., 


9d., or with Answers, 2s, 3d.; 
or in Five Parts, separately, as follows :— 
1, Text-Book, 61. Fractions, 
2. Examples, Part I., Simple &e. 4d, 
Arithmetic, 4d 5. Answers to the Exam- 
3. Examples, Purt If. Com- ples, with Solutions of 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. the more difficult Ques- 
4. Examples, Part III. tions, ls. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
e+ eeceee-- Part J. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Key, 53, 
seeees ++» Hunter's Questions on Part L 2s. td. 
Part Il, 12mo. 6s. Key, 5s. 
oo -18mo. Is. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 
DXA MPL i 3 in AT, GEBR A. 12mo, 2s. td. 
EUCLID and PRUBLEMS, 4s. 6d. with Key, 6s, 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with Key, 3s. 6d. without Key, Ly. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Heessieceedsederes Part II. 28. Gd. Key, 53, 


Loxanay, Gree, and Co. Pate srnoster row. 


Decimals, 











w HITE: 5 XE NOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
The Sixth Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION of 
CYRUS into UPPER ASIA, principally trom the 
Text of Schneider; with English No:es. By Joun 1, | 
White, M.A., of C.C. Coll, Oxon. Author of 
Latin-English Dictiouary, abridged from the larger Work 
f Wh.te aud Riddle.” 
London: Lonemay, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ana 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor i. 


a 





} 


‘A New | 


CONTANSEAU'S FRENCH and ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARIES 

The Fighth Edition, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. bound ; 
or Part I, French-English, 5s. 5d. Part If., English- 

French, 6s. 6d. 

XTEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of 
i the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By Leon Conranseau, French ixaminer for Military 
and Civil Appointments, &c. 

Also, by Mr. Conranseavu, Second Edition, price 5s. 

POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, being a careful 
Abridgment of the Author’s Practical French and 
English Dictionary, retaining all the most useful features 
of the original work condensed into a much smaller 
volume. 

Of these two works the 
larger or Practical Diction- 
ary, intended mainly for the 
use of schools, contains a 
more full vocabulary, to- 
gether with many phrases 
and idioms which are ne- 
cessarily excluded from the 


tourists, and travellers, aims 
at the utmost conciseness of 
definition, while it _ still 
retains for general use the 
features of accuracy, com- 
pleteness, and orderly ar- 
rangement to which the 
immediate and enduring 
plan of a pocket volume.| success of the Practical 
The Pocket Dictionary | Dictionary is fairly attribut- 
adapted for beginners, | able, 

London : Li ONGMAN, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


Vv. G. W. 





STORIE by the RE 
COX, M.A. 
The Second Edition, price 3s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
TAs from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
By the Rev, Grorug W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxtord. 


CLASSIC AL 


By the same Author, New Edition. 
TALES of the GODS and HEROES, feap. 


Syo., 5s. 
TALES of THEBES and ARGOS, price 
is. 6d, 


The TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, 
7s. 6d. 
Paternoster row. 


London: LoxnaMaNn, GREEN, and Co., 





A New Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 3+. bd. bound ; 
KY, 


ls. 
G OLDSMITWS GRAMMAR of 
J GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
The only genuine and | hemispheres, Europe, Asia, 
perfect Edition, coon | Africa, North and South 
corrected, enlarged, and | America, and Australia, 


improved, with the Physi- | New Zealand, &c.; and a 


eal Geography of each of | new set of Plates, com- 
the great Continents and | prising Views of Capital 


Cities, Costumes of vari- 
ous Countries, Tllustra- 
tions of the Seasons, &e. 
Carefully adapted to the 
requirements of modern 


of the Globe incorporated ; 
a new set of Maps and 
Diagrams, inclading alarge 
coloured Physical Map of 
the World, and separate 
Maps of the World in ‘ eiucation, 

Kdited by Enwanp Hvaues, F.R.GS., late Master of 
the Royal Naval Lover School, Greenwich. 

London: Paternoster row. 
Mr. G. &. GRAHAM’S WORKS on ENGLISIL 
COMPOSITION, &e. 

New and revised edition, in feap, 8vo., price 53, 

G XNRAHAM’S ENGLISH; or, the Art 

of Composition Explained in Instructions aud 

Examples. 

ENGLISH STYLE, or a Course of Instruc- 
tion for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing, ts. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED and 
EXPLAINED, with Practical Exercises, ts. 

HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR PRACTICE, 4s. 6d. 


Paternoster row. 


LonGMAN, Green, and Co., 


London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., 


PUBLICATIONS of the ANTHROPOLOK GICAL 
SOcCIWTY. 

Now ready, in 8vo., PP. 420, price 16s. cloth, os top. 
I IFE and ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

4 TREATISES of BLUMENBACH, with Dr. John 
Hunter's Inaugural Dissertations. ‘Trauslated aud 
editel by ‘I. Benpyshe, M.A, V.V.A58.L., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

CARL VOGT’S LECTURES on MAN ; his 
Place in Creation and in the History of the Earth. 
Edited by JAMes Hunt, President of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London, Pp. 493, with 127 Woodcuts, 
price 163, 

POUCHET on the PLURALITY of the 
HUMAN RACE. Translated aud editel by H, J. C. 
Beavan, F.R.G.8S, F.A.S.L. Pp. 172, price 73. 6d. 

BROCA on HUMAN HYBRIDITY. Edited 
by C. Carrer BLake, b.G.S., FLAS.L. Pp. 134, price ds. 

WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. Elited by J. F. CoLitnawoop, F.R.S.L., 
F.G.S8., V.P.A.S.L. Pp. 420, pries 163. 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 





Paternoster row. 





j ondon: 


sc HOOL HISTORIES by the AUTHOR of 
HERBERT.” 

The Twelfth Edition, in Feap. Svo., price 23. 6d. eloth. 
‘ CHILD’S FIRS HISTORY of 

_ ROME, from the Foundation of Rome, Bb. c. 753, 
to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, A.p.70. By the 
Authur of “ Amy Herbert.” 

Historical Works by the same Author. 

A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of 
Troy, Bc. LLs4, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 146. 
Revised Edition, 33. Gd. 

HISTORY of the KARLY CHURCH, to the Council 
of Nicwa, aA.p. 325. Second Kdition, 43. 6 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and 


“AMY 


| BABYLONIA, with I'wo coloured Maps, price ts. 


London: Loneman, Green, aud Co., Paternoster row. 








—_.. 

E. HUGHES'S APPROVED ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 

The Twelfth Edition, in -12mo., price 3s. 64, elo: 


S* LECT SPECIMENS of ENGI, ISH 

POETRY, comprising Poems—1. Historical and 
Geographical. —2. On ‘the Love of Home and Couutry,— 
3. Work and Progress.—4. Relating to the Sea aul the 
Sailor—5. Ou the Love of Nature-—6. Of the Imagina- 
tion and Fancy.—7. Religious and Mors. By Epwagp 
Huaues, late Master of the Royal Naval Lower Sehool, 
Greenwich. 

OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the 
Distribution of Organised Beings. 12mo., witl 
coloured Maps, 3s. 61. a 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the above, 
price 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, Is. 

SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE LANDS, Is. 6d. 


London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS by the Rev. JOHN HUNTER MWA 
Adapted for the Use of Candidates for the Uni- 
versity Middle-Class and Civil-Service 
-xaminations. 





Revised Edition, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
OHNSON’S RASSELAS, edited and 
e arranged as @ Reading Book for Schools; with 


Explanatory aud Grammatical Notes, Specimea Lessons, 
and other Aids. 

HUNTER’S INTRODUCTION to the 
WRITING of PRECIS or DIGESTS, as applicable to 
Narratives of Facts or Historical Events, &c. Revised 
Edition, 23. Key, 1s. 

HUNTER’S MANUAL of LETTER-WRI- 
TING; containing numerous Models of Letters on Com- 
mercial and other subjects; with Exercises, cc. Revised 
Edition, ls. td. 

PARAPHRASING and ANALYSIS of 
SENTENCES simplitied as a Manual of Instruction 
aud 2 xercise for Pup'ls. Revised Edition, Ls. 31. Key, 
ls, 3 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, with a Prose 
Translation or Paraphrase, and other Aids. Books L 
and I., ls. 6d. each. 


SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS CESAR, with 
Notes, &e., 2s. tid. 

SHAKSPEARE’S HAMLET, with Notes, 
&e., just ready, 

SHAKSPEARE’S TEMPESY, with Notes, 


&e., nearly ready, 
TEXT-BOOK of 
price 2s. bd. 
London : 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


LoNGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


YONGE'S LATIN GRADUS., 
Revised Edition, in post 8vo., price 9s. bound; or, with 
an Appendix of Latin Epithets, price 12s. bound. 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
containing every Word used by the Poets of good 
authority; with an Appendix Dictionary of Hpithets 
classified accor: ling to their English Meaning. By. C. 
D. Yonae, B.A, 

This Gradus, which was 
originally compiled by au- 
thority and fur the use of | 
Evwn, Westminster, Win- 
chester, Harrow, Charter- 
house, and Rug gby Schools; 
King’s Colle Londou; 
and CM ee College, 


than the ol d “Gradus ad 
Parnassam.” All the words 
are classifiel according to 
their age; their different 
meanings are distinguished, 
and the authorities cited 
| and the phrases are seleeted 
solely from the Roman 








is the only Latin Gradus Poets of the Augustana age, 
used in any ef those public | to whose writings this 
svhools and colleges. It | Gradus forms a sufficient 


contains 100 pages and } Lexicon. 





about 2,000 words more 
YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 
3s. 6d. 


London: LoNeomay, Green, aud Co., Paternoster row. 





GREEK and LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
by the HEAD MASTER of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 
In 12mo., pp. 220, price 3s. 6d., bound in cloth.’ 

7 LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR 

for the use of Schools. By the Rev. B. H 
Kennepy, D.V., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Also by the Rev. Dr. KENNnepy, Latest Editions. 

The CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER; First 


Latin Lessous from the Author's Elementary Latin 


| Gramunar, 2s. 


LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Ety- 
mological Principles, as an Exercise-Book and First 
Dicuuonary, 3s. 

FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK, or Tiro- 
cinium Latinum, adapted to the Author's Child's Latin 
Primer, 2s. 

SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Pales- 
tra Latina, adapted to the Author’s Elemeutary Latin 
Grammar, 5s. 

PALZESTRA STILI LATINI, Materials for 


Translation into Latin Prose, progressively arranged, 63. 
’ S . 





LATIN PROSE STYLE, Curriculum Stili 
Latini, Examples trom the best Authors, 4s. 64. Key, 
7s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR, the Eton Rudiments, 
in Latin, with a few Corrections aud a New Syntax, 
4s. G4. 

PALZSTRA MUSARUM, Materials for 
Translation iuto Greek Verse, progressively arranged, 
5s. 6d. 


London: LonaMay, Ga! BN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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E NG-BOOK by the AUTHOR of “AMY HER- 
a J BERT.” 


New Edition, in 18mo., price One Shilling. 


ICTATION 


EXERCISES. B 


Exizapetn M. Sewert, Author of the ** Child's 
First History of Rome,” a “ First History of Greece,” &c, 


“For teaching the deri- { 
vation and meaning, as | 
well as the Spelling, of | 
words, Dictation Exercises | 
may be recommended As | 
being well adapted to teach 
the spelling of different 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, 


words having the same or 


similar sounds, and to 
illustrace useful rules with 
regard to the changes 


made in words by the addi- 


| tion of letters or syllables.” 


—Athenwum. 
and Co., Paternoster row. 


pr. VALPY’S GREEK and LATIN DELECTUSES and 
LATIN GRAMMAR, IMPROVED EDITIONS. 
May now be ha#, Delectus, price 4s., and Key, 22. 6d. 

Vs LPYS GREEK DELECTUS, cor- 


rected and improved ; with new bedy of Notes, 


and new Lexicon. 


Edited by the Rev. Joun T. Wutre, 


M.A., First Master of the Latin School, Christ's Hos- 
pital; Joint-Author of White and Riddle’s new large 


Latin-English Dictionary. 

In the present improved 
edition of “ Valpy’s Greek 
Delectus” the examples of 
irregular aud contracted 
verbs, which had become 
mixed with the verbs re- 
gular, have been diserimi- 
nated and classed each in 
its proper division. By 
this means a fruitful source 
of perplexity and confusion 
to the young learner at the 
outset of his career has 
been remedied. A new 
body of Notes and a new 
Lexicon are also given. Iu 

VALPY’S LATIN G 
English Notes. New and gre 
2s. 6d. 


the former, difficulties and 
and niceties of construc- 
tion are explained in the 
simplest terms of which the 
subject admits; in the lat- 
ter, the fullest information 
will be found in the place 
of the comparatively small 
amount of matter supplied 
in the old editions. By this 
means itis hoped that this 
highly useful little book will 
long maintain the high cha- 
racier aud extensive circu- 
lution which it has hitherto 


| enjoyed. 


RAMMAR, with short 


aly improved Edition, price 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, improved 


by the Rev. J. T. Wurrr, M. 
price 3s. 6d. 


London : LoNGMAN, GREEN, 





Dr. 


A. 


ROGEUS ENGLISH THESAURUS. — 


Price 2s. td., aud Key, 


and Co., Paternoster row. 





A Revised Edition, in crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, clessified and arranged so as to 


facilitate the Expression ot Ik 
By P. M. Roeser, M.D., F.R-S., Fellow 


Composition. 


of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 


tion, with Corrections. 

“ Dr. Roget’s *‘ Thesaurus’ 
is full of suggestions, and 
exhibits the extraordinary 
richness, fullness, and flex- | 
ibility of the English lan- 
guage. Werecommend it 
especially to writers who | 
seem to imagine that they 
give strength to their style 
by adopting foreign words, 
idioms, and phrases; to 
those who use their own 
language loosely and care. | 
lessly; to a8 many as labour 
under the misfortune of 
being spell-bound by some 
expressions which happen | 
to be fashionable; to those | 


London: LoNemAN, GREEN, 


jens and Assist in Literary 
Fitteeuth Edi- 


persons who are so indo- 
lent or conceited, so igno- 
raut or so negligent, as to 
damage the purity of their 
mother tongue by a habit 
of arbitrarily fabricating 
new words and new-fangled 
phraseology ; and finally, to 
all who honestly desire to 
have atcommand a copious 
vocabulary and the entire 


| resources of the language, 


whether for speaking, pub- 
lic or conversational, for 
translating, or for original 
written composition.’ — 
Eclectic Review. 


and Co, Paternoster row. 


RIDDLE’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN 
DICTIONARIES, 
A Cheaper Edition, in square 12moe., price 10s. ¢d. 


HE YOUNG 
ENGLISH and 


SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICLION- 


ARY. By Josern &. Rivp.e, M.A,, of St. Edmund Hail, 


Oxford. New Edition. 
Separately— 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 6s. 


The ENGLISH LATIN Di¢ 


STIONARY, 5s. 


Also, in One Voluine 8vo., price 21s. cloth. 


RIDDLE’S COMPLETE 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 


Separately— 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DIC 


The ENGLISH-LATIN Dik 
Also, a Cheaper Edition, in 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND 

TIONARY, or Guide to the 

centuation of Latin Words, 


Lordon: Lonoman, Green, 


'TLONARY, 7s 


LATLIN-ENGLISH = and 


Cheaper Edition. 


TIONARY, 15s, 








royal 3.10. 23. 6d. cloth, 


LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
Meaning, Quality, and Ac- 





and Co., Paternoster row. 





Lately published, in 12mo. price 3, 6d., cloth. 


HE GERMAN 


READING-BOOK ; 


consisting of German Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, 
and Poetry, progressively arranged for Beginners; with 
& complete Vocabulary at the foot of the pages, and an 


Appendix of German Expletu 


ves. By WoLrcane Hern. 


Ricu Just, German Mester to the City Grammar School, 
and at the New College, Bristol. 


London : Lonoman, Green, and Co. Paternoster row. 





RAPIER’S VERSE-BOOK, 


E\lited by the Rev. T. K. 
I 


ARNOLD. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d., and Key, price 
28. Gd. 


N INTRODUCTION 
of LATIN 


POSITION 


to the COM- 
VERSE; containing 


Rules and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, 
Customs, and Opinions mentioned by the Roman Poets, 
and to render familiar the principal Idioms of the Latin 


Language. 


By the Rev. Curisropner Karier, B.A. 


Corrected and improved by the late I. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


London: Lonomay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEXI- 
CONS 


The Seventh Edition, ia One Volume 8vo., price 25s. 
cloth. 
COPIOUS and CRITICAL 
& ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON ; founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Geonans. By J. 
Kk. Rippie, MA., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; and 
T. K. Arnoup, M.A., sometime Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge. 
Als», in square post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. bound. 
An ABRIDGEMENT of the above, by J. C. Kupen 
late Fellow and Tutor of Triuity Hall, Cambridge. 
has This abridged English-Latin Dictionary will be 
found far more copious than any English-Latin Lexicon 
except the larger work from which Mr. Ebden abridged 
it at the request of Mr. Riddle aud Mr. Arnold. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
J. and F. HW. Rivinaron, Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 
LIDDELL and SCOLT'S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
Lately published, in crown 4to., price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Compiled by Henry Groree Lippett, DP D., 
Dean of Chri-t Church; and Ronerr Scorr, D.D., 
Master of Balliol College. Fifth Evudition, revised and 
augmented. 
Also, the Eleventh Edition, in square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 
A LEXICON, Greek and English, abridged 
from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
Oxford: at the University Press. 
Loneman, Green, and Co., 





London : Paternoster 





row ; and MacMmILian and Co., Bedford street, Covent 

Garden. 

The GENUINE EDITION of MANGNALL’S QUES- 
e TIONS. 


A New Edition, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ay ABGRALL'sS HISTORICAL = and 
i MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the use 
of Young People. With a Selection of British and 
General Biography. 

New Edition of the Only Genuine and Perfect Edition, 
as finally corrected by the Author, but remodelled 
throughout, enlarged, and improved. 

“Tne most comprehen-; half a century has held a 
sive book of instruction | high place as a standard 
existing, and to be pre-| schoot-book has been en- 
ferred to all others, to which | tirely reconstructed under 
it has served asa model,’"— | the care of an editor ov 
Quarterly Keview. | whose practical knowledge 

“ A new edition of a very aud experience implicit re- 
familiar and useful sehool- | liance can be placed, and 
book, entirely remodelled, | uo pains or expense have 
enlarged, and improved,in | been spared to secure fur 
order to ewbody the in-|the genuine edition of 
formation derived in the |‘ Mangnall’s Questions’ a 
progress of discovery in his- | greater degree of public fa- 
tory and science.’ —ZLeeds | Your than it has ever hither- 
Inteliigencer. to enjoyed.”--Midland Coun 

“The present edition of tics Hcratd. 

a@ work which for more than 

be Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should be 
ordered. 

London: Loxeman, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 





POPULAR SCIENCE, NATURAL HISPORY, and 
BIOGRAPHY, 
New Edition, in 1 vol. with 46 Figures on Wood, price 
3s. 6d. cloth, or in Three Parts, price Is. each. 
I ESSONS in GENERAL KNOW- 

4 LEDGE; an Elementary Reading-Book, intended 
to serve as a familar and attractive introduction to the 
Principles of Natural Science. By R. J. Many, M.D, 
B.ILALS. 

Contents. —The Farth— , 
Movement of the Marth— 
Life—the Air—tialloons— 
Clouds and Rain—Light- 
ning and Thunder—Benja- 
min Frauklin—Dew, Frost, 
and Snow—the Seasons— 
the Polar Regions--Willam 
Barenz—the Esquimaux— 
Snow Mouutsins — Mont 
Blane—De Sanssure's As- 
cent of Mont Blane—Moun- 
tain Chains—Earthquakes 
—the Earthquake of Lisbon 
— Volcanoes — Volcanic 
Eruptions — Rivers — the 
Ocean—Corals and Coral 
Keef-—CoralArchipelagoes 
—Cuptsin Cook—Tropical 
Regions of the Ka: th—Tro- 
pical Plants — Vegetable 
London: LonoMAN, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Life —Deserts —Wandering 
Tribes of the Desert — 
Mungo Park—Animal Life 
— Muscular Movement — 
the Nerves—Instinetive Ac 
tions—Bees—Francis Hu- 
ber—Sagacity in Animals 
—the Brain—Reason and 
Intellect — Kducation—Sir 
thomas More — Sound — 
Language—Light—the ky 

—the Microscope—the Te- 
lescope—Galileo  Galilei— 
Distance and Size «f the 
Moon —the Moon — Sir 
Isaac Newton —the Planets 
and San—sir Wm, Herse- 
hel—the Firmament—Ma- 
chinery—James Watt —the 
Steam Engine. 











A New Edition, corrected, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo., with 7 
Maps and 16 Steel Plates, price 1s. cloth. 

N AUNDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 
4 GRAPHY, Physica’, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political ; containing a succinct Account of Every Country 
in the World; Preeeded by an Introductory Outline of 
the History of Geography; a Familiar Inquiry into the 
Vaieties of Race aud Lauguage exhibited by different 
Nations ; and a View of the Kelations of Geography to 
Astronomy and the Physical Sciences. Completed and 
thoroughly revised by Wittiam HuGues, F.RG.S, 
Professor of Geography in King’s College, aud in Queen's 
College, London. 

London: Loneman, Greex, and Co, Paternoster row. 


THs JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 

COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, conducted by Gero. W. Junnson, 
F.R.H.S., and Ronerr Hoae, LL.D., F.LS., assisted by 
an efficient Statl, is a first-class Illustrated Gardening 
Publication, published every Tuesday Moruing, in time 
for the day mails. Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stawpa. A new Volume was com 
menced on Jauuary 3, 1565.—" Journal of Horticulture * 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. ‘To be had of all booksellers 
and at the railway stails. 





NEW WORKS. 
An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the Reign of Heury VII. to the Present Time. By 
Joun, Earl Russeci. New Edicion, with Latroduction. 
svo. 12s, 





2. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


HeRMaN MentvaLe. 8vo. 12s. 61, 
I, On Some of the Precursors of the French Revolu- 
tion. 
If. Studies from the History of the Seventeeuth Century, 
{11. Leisure Hours of a Tour.st. 


3. 
On REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. By Joun Srvuance Mite. Third 
Edition. Svo. 9s. 


4. 
HISTORICAL and PHILOSO- 


PHICAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Senior. 2 vols. 
post vo, lés. 


TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 


Lives, Works, and Times, With 45 Etchings and 23 
Wood Engravings from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs, By Cuagves C. Perkins. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 
uss. 


6. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
James ANrHony Froupg, M.A, Third Editions of the 
first Eight Volumes, 

Vols. L. to IV., Reign of Henry VIIL. 44s, 

Vols. Vrnnd VI, Reigns of Edward Vi. and Mary, 28s 

Vole. VIL. and VILL, Reigu of Elizabeth, Vols. 1. and 
II. 208. 


7. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION- 
By Hexry Tuomas Buckie. £1 lis. 
Vol. I. England and France. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. IL Spain and Scotland, Second Edition, 


2 vols. 8vo. 
21s, 
15s. 


8. 

LORD MACAULAY’S MIS. 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS. People’s Edition. Parts 
I. and If. now ready. To be completed in 4 Monthly 
Parts. Price 1s, each. 


9%. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDERthe EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Merrvare, B.D. 
Vol. L. of the Cabinet Edition, in 8 Mouthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo. Price 6s. each. 

10 


The RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATLONALISM in EUROPE. By W, 
E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 253, 


11. 


RELIGION and 


Edited by H. 


ESSAYS on 
LITERATURE. By Various Writers 
K. Mannine, D.D. 8vo. ls. 6d. 


5 12. 

ELIHU JAN’S STORY ; or, the 
Private Life of an Eastern (Queen. By WittiaM 
Knicurox, LL.D. Assisiant-Commissiouer in Oude. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


13. 
r T 
The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 
LAND. By Miss C, Winxworrn, Professor W. 8. 
Bexxerr, and Orro Gotpscumipr. [Fourth Edition, 
1805.) beapdio. 12s, 6d; Supplement, Js. 6d. ; or feap. 
Svo. 25.; Supplement, ls. 


M4. 

From SUNDAY to SUNDAY: 
an Attempt to consider familiarly the Weekday Life and 
Labours of a Country Clergyman. Hy the Rev. R. Geg, 
M.A. Feap. 8yo. [Un Monday next, 


15. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 
LIFE and EVISTLES of St. PAUL. People’s Edition, 


revised and condensed, with 4¢ Llustrations aud Maps. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 12>. 
16. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 
SPEARE, Genuine Edition, in Large Type, with 36 
Vignettes on Wood, complete in 1 vol., price IMs.; or in 
6 vols. for the pocket, price Js. td. each. 


- 


17, 

TREATISE on the SANITARY 
MANAGEMENT and UTILIZATION of SEWAGE 
By Wittiam Menzies, Deputy-Surveyor of Windsor 
Forest aud Parks. Imperial Svo., with 9 Plates of 
Figures. Price 12s. 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO.’S 


LIST. 


Just published, small 4to., cloth, red edges, price 21s. 





A History of Caricature and Grotesque 


in LITERATURE and ART. By Tuomas Wereur, 
Fsq., M.A., F.9.A., Hon. M.R.S.L, &e., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Imperial Institute of France 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). With 
Illustrations from Various Sources, Drawn anl En- 
graved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., P.S.A. 

By the same Author. 


Domestic Manners and Sentiments in 


ENGLAND durivg the M ddle Ages. Illustrated. 


Fcap. 4to, 21s. 

The Celt, 
Iilustrated. Post 8yo. 12s. 

New Edition, feap. cloth, 3s. 

Manual of Heraldry, being a Concise 
Description of the several Terms used, and contain- 
ing a Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. 
Ilustrated by Four Hundred E:gravings on Wood. 

WEALE’S SERIES. 
A Treatise on Logic, Pure and Applied. 


By S. H. Euuens. Price 1s, 6d 


Practical Hints for Investing Money ; | 


with an explanation of the mode of transacting busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. Dy ’rancis PLayror», 
Sworn Broker, Prica Is, 

A Handy Book on the Law of Friendly, 
Industrial and Provident, Bui Sid aad Loau 
Societies, By N. Watre. Price Is 

Outlines of Modern Farming. By 
Ro serv Scorer Bury. Illustrated. 2 vols. 14s. 

Or, forming part of the above, may be had 

separately. 

TOWN SEWAGE, 

ASTE 


aud 


IRRIGATION, 
LAND. 23.61 


of 


UTILIZATION 
and RECLAMATION of W 


MAN AGI My NI’ of the DAIRY, PIG3, and Poul L- 
TRY. 
CAT TLE, cite EP, and HORSES, 2s. 6d. 
FAR sig E CONOMY, HISTORICAL and PRACTI.- 
AL. 
SOILS. M ANU RES,and CROPS. 2a, 


BY FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 

Frank Fairleigh; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Private Pupil. Price 2s. Gd, or 3s. 6d cloth 
Lewis Arundel; or, 
LIE. Price 3s., or 4s. cloth. 


Harry Coverdale’s Cou: tship, and All 


o3. 











that CAME of Il, VPrice 2+. 6, or 3s. Gd. cloth. 
Gathered Leaves; a Collection of the 
Pveticnl Works of the late Faank EK. Suepiery 
Witha Memorial Preface by E1 vp Yates, a Por- 
trait, and numerous Ilustcations., Imitation half 
moroccu, 8s. 6 
New ition, with Ilustrations on Steel, price 
The old Forest Ranger ; or, wild 
Sports of India « wn the Neilgher: lilis, the — 8, 
andthe Pliins. By Colonel Camrset, of Skipu 
Second Edition, feap., price 5s. 6d. 


The Life of Dr. Arnold. 


Boise. 


By E. J. Wor- 
with Designs by Gilbert and Bartlett, 
fcap. Syo., 

or, the Last Days of Jeru- 
by Mis. J. B, Wenn 
I!'ustrated by Gilbert, 


New Edition, 






73.6 
Naomi; 
salem. 


feap., 33. 6d. 


Winter Evenings; or, Tales of Travel- ! 


lers. By MARIA Mack. 
New Edition, Illustrated by Frankli>, . bd. 


Recollections of Mrs. Anderson’sSchool. 


3 


feap., 





A boos for Girls, JANE Winsanp Hooper. 
Also a Cheaj sittin. 3 in 2 vols ice ls. 6d. eact 
By the same Aut ‘ s. 


Rhymes for the Nursery. With Six- 
teen Designs by Gilbert. I6ine., cluth gilt. 2s. bd. 

Also a Cheap Edition, price Is. 61. 
Select Poetry for Children. By Joseph 
Payxe, F.C.P. Fourteeuth Edition, sme. 2s. td. 
Payne’s Studies in English Poetry. 
bifch Editi Post 8yo. 
Second Edition, with many W. rode uts and Forty 
Engraved Plates, 


School Perspective; being 1 a Progres- 


sive Course of Instruction iu Linear Perspec ~— 
spe inlly designed for the Use of Schools. By 
DICKSEI Principal Drawing Mrster to the City oF 
London Schoul. 


WEALE'S SERIES. 
Composition aud Punctuation. By J. 
Brenan. Price 1s. 
Book- ~Keeping. By James Haddon, 
A. Price 1s, 
The Stepping. -Stone to Arithmetic. By 
ARMAN, Schoolinaster, Price ls. KEY, Ls. 
History of England. By W. D. Hamii- 
TON. Price 48.; or strongly bound, ¢s. 
English Dictionary. By Hyde Clarke. 


Price or strongly bot , 43. 64. 


os. 6d. ; und 





A complete List of the Series sent on applicasion to 
VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., 
1 Amen corner, London. 


Roman, and the Saxon. | 


the Railroad of | 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
MISS MACKENZIE, 
In 2 vols. post Svo., 

Is this day realy at all Libraries. 





Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE'S 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


is. V. aud VI, with Portraits and Maps, completing 
the Work. 
( Will be ready in February. 





Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
Vol. I.. price 11s., with 20 lustrations by Marcus Srong. 
[Zs now ready. 





MILES BULLER; 
THE LITTLE WORLD OF ONNIE 
A New Novel in 3 vols. 
Ts now ready at all Libraries. 


Or, GATE. 


Mr. CHARLES LEVER'S 
LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 
With 52 Illustrations, demy 8vo., price 17s. 

({ Ready. 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


The Life of an Artist. 
From the German of ‘Baron Max Maria von Weber.” 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, 

2 vols. post Svo., 22s. 





[ Ready. 








THE 


LIFE OF THORVALDSEN 


d from the Danish of J. M. Theile, 








| "By the Rev. M. R. a ARD. 

} Pus: Svo., 92. 

} WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
| 


THE BROOKES OF 
BRIDLEMERE. 


Third Eliion, 3 vols. [ This day. 
*We mus! siya word for Major Whyte Mels ille, whose 
trookes of Bri ——— —is in our 
yw we have ory of gentlemen 
agreeable ‘ena raightforward 
Strain after false sentiment or 
Christianity. Mr. Whyte Melville | 

sy siyle, With a great deil of plea- 

story of his must, of necessity, 










Lin an 
t any 





ithout 
‘ of masenlar 

| has got intoa goud, es 
livery 











Sant rattle in it. ) A 
have a ba'l in it, a fox-hant, and something of barrack 
| life, Here we have his favourite themes in full bloom, | 
and presented with so much Spirit that we are not | 
| 


troubled with the remembrance of his previous efforts in 
the same line, Ou the whole we are inclined to rank 
this novel ot Mr. Whyte Melvil'e’s as the > nlost agreeable 
ot the prose ut sousou.”—Tines, Dee 


THROUGH MACEDONIA TO 
THE ALBANIAN LAKES. 
Many ApELAipe WaLken. 

bi » beautiful Lilistrations. 

Jemy Svo., price 20s. 


By 


With 











The book is crammed with good things."—Saturd iy 
Review, 
| Monastir is celebrated for ils filagree work in silver | 
Z vuthoress has designed a brilliant pic- | 
H umes of the place ‘as an illustration of | 
| some textures but t ungainly make. And before | 


leaves Mouostir she records 2 tragedy ex suite of | 
other similar which show, notwithstanding the | 
rising character of this neighbourhood, the abominable 
method ef administering justice which sull prevails in 
this province of the Ottoman Empire.”—TZines. 


THE MUSCLES AND THEIR 
STORY. 

sW. F. Buuenvens, M.D. 

Crown 8vo., 9s. 

Blundeli's work ought to be carefully read by 
all who desire to live a 
"—Daily News. 


| she 


Stories, 


| 


Hy Jom 
| 
‘Dr. 
ies atic aa reformers, and by. 
Whole, nut & fragmeutary, life. 





> 
ELEGANT GIFI-BOOKS. 
Second Edition, now ready, with Frontispiece by F 
Gilbert, toued paper, crown 8¥o., price és. 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENE RY. 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVES SoNGs’ 
With Notes. By RK. N. Dunbar. 

“ His delineations carry the reader away from the di ull 
and darksome surroundings of these latitudes, Itisa 
charming volume; the poems are full of vitality, aud 
ricb, varied beautics."—Morning Post : 

“ The glowing pages breathe great w: armth of feeling 
and possess a redundance of poetic imagery.""—Stand: trd, 

“The love-songs are worthy of ‘homas Moore."— 
Critic. 

‘*It is adorned with a delicious frontis 
trated Times. 

Leudon: 


viece.”"—J ug. 


Robert HarpwickeE, 192 Pice *adilly. 


‘Second 1D dition, revised, , with Sixteen ?P Actes, price és, 


OX R DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES: 
Treatise on the Economical Use of Fucl and the 
Prevention of Smoke. By FREDERICK Kowarps, jun. 
“Mr. Edwards’ clear statements of the advantages and 
drawbachs of the various forms of grates already in use, 
and his suggestions of farther improvements, are sy 
commendably candid and disinterested aud free from 
predilection or bias, that no one need be apprehensive of 


being misled by the study of his bovk.”"—Jfontrose 
Standard. 
London : {OBERT HaRDWICKE, 192 Pice dilly. 





A NE W MONTUL Y SCIENTIF ic 

Messrs. CASSELL, Perrér, and Garin beg to 
aunounce that they will publish, on the Fixsvof } Mat ul 
NUMBER ONE of a NEW MONTHLY FIRST-CLASS 
SERIAL, to be entitled 


: Jol RNAL. 


TS SCIENTIFIC REVIEW and 
JOURNAL OF © THE INVENTORS’ INS bi 
TUTE."—Tie maiu objects of the screnrivic Ruview 


will be to record Luci dly aud faithfully, from month to 
month, the progress of Science both at home and abroad, 
to point out the bearing of recent discoveries on those 
previously male, and to keep their practical utility most 
Steadily in view. 

It will place befure the public not only ho ne inventions, 
but those of other nations, aud will endeavour to throw 
an iuterest over these matters, by setting them forth in 
such # manner that the general public may realily 
undersiaud them. 

Among the bounlless variety of subjec's whic’ will 
find a plac: 2 in its pages, every branch of production, 
every department of scienutic research, haviug a prac- 








tical tendency, will be duly noticed. 
THE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW and JOURNAL of the 
INVENPORS' INSUILULE will also form a medium of 


lutercoumnunicallion betWeen sciehtilic mien tivo igh aut 
the world; and an opportunity will be afforded them ot 
canvassing the merits of rival inventions, provided the 
public gvot is tae s st of disputativu. 


obje 


It will, moreover, be the necreditel organ of “ Tie 
Iuventors’ Institute,” tre objeets of which are:—" Lo 
protect Inveiors’ interests, aud defend the priviloge ot 
obtaining Her Majesty's Letters Pateat"—* lo piomore 


improvements iu tue Pateut Laws" — 
ditfusion of informatio, with 1efere 
and other subjects beueticial to lnventors ; 






‘*'To facilitare tue 
te to inventious, 


ni Pateutees.” 





Each number will generally contain one or more 
reviews of scientitic works; descriptions of Lev or 
improve l machiues, proce-823, ud appuratus, with 
illustrations whea consijeve | uecessary; special articies 
on Scieutific Lopics of current iateres: ; &@ résamé of the 
progress of manufactures and practical science in all 
parts of the world, coll -cted f:0.u materials farnisue l by 
special ¢ rres,on feats, Or froiw the most recent $ ent tis 
pePrlodice sls, &e., whether at bone or abroad; a detail of 


important pateats aske | for or secured ; tue meetings of 
scien itic so ciet.es; and auswers to correspOuden.s.  La- 
Veutois aud OL.er necking infocmatioa may rest ass iret 
that their communicauous will receive ly atteutiou. 
wheuever the questions proposed are of public intere-t. 
THE SCIENTIFIC REVIEW anl JOURNAL of 
the INVENTORS LNsiirUTh wilt be edited uuder 
the supervision of able and experieucel men, aud will 


be published on the first of every mouth, price 6d., or 


stampe lt, 7d. 


mouth at 
by 


igs to the 


3 cach 
ary post free 


f race 
sure tueir 
iption of 


iving copie 
deliv 


Seven Auld 


Subscribers desirous 
their residences wi.l sex 
remitting a@ years Savor 
Publishers. 


All communications intended fr the Editors to be 
} addressed as follows :—Tne Editors of “ The SULENTI- 
FIC REVIEW,” Messrs. CasseLt, Perren, aud 





Yard, London, i 


GaALvin, La Belle Sauvage § 
C., Webruary, 1564. 


La Belle Sauvage Yard, Loudon, E.C., 





1 


CuapmMan and Hann, 193 Piccadilly. N.B.—Advertisenen:s for the First Number must be 
+ . ahh, . «a» | Seut to the Ottice of “ Lhe — NIIFIC REVIEW,” 
T O N Y B { I iF E R ’ La Belle Sauvage Yard, Lulygate hill, ou or before tha 
Originally published in Blackwoods Magazine, | 20th of February. 
Three vols., post d¥u., £1 Ils. 6d. | —_—_—_— $s 
“No novel of the season has given us So much genuine On Friday, the 24th inst., One Siting (No. 63). 
pleasure, and we ca with sufety predict that every | ;,, T -_ 
} reader will be delighted with it. Skeif Damer, and | | HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
Yony, and Count M’Caskey will live in the memory for | 4 MARCH. With Illustrations by Gronug IL 
many a day."—Standard. | Tuomas and Gzurce VD. MAURIER. 
“The sketehes of the life of Government officials are | CONTENTS. 
j among the most ple asant cuapters in these pleasant | Armadale. (With au [lustration.) 
j Volumes. It is the product of a full, active mind, svok the Third. 
| and ought to lense both those who real for mere ex- x: | Chapter \ —Lurking Mischief. 
| citement and those who like to think while they read.” -Ailau as a Lauded Gentleman. : 
Times 7% The Present ositiou of Landscape Painting in Eng- 
| Wituiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and | — land 
| London. Monsieur Babou, ; 
Fs tt=iu—_——n—_—__—_Oe | i mcsummer Side in. South China. a 
| OM B, AY r NE W CATHEDRAL.— | Wives aud Daughters. Au ivery-Vay Story. (With an 


| 


| —vVarl 


The BULLDER of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post, 

n ans, Pine View of Bombay Cutheural re-modelled, 
yus otuer Hiustrations—the uke of Northumber- 
land in counection with Art —the Romans and the | 

| Moderns in Chesier—on desigaing a Geutleman's House | 

j experiments on the strength of Timber—dimeusions 

| of large chur. hes, and other interesting papers, with all 

| the Ait, Constuuctioasl, and Sanitury news. 1 York 

| street, Coveut garden; and all newsmen. 





Lluswation.) 

XXL—The Half-Sisters 
XXIL—Pue Old Squire’s TrouLles. 
XXILL.—Osboine Hawley Reviews his Posi- 

tion. 


Chapter 
” 


” 


The Winds. 
Willie Baird : 
Iseruia—L Addio. 


A Winter Dlyll. 


Saira, Exper, and C».,65 Corahil. 
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MESSRS. 
BLACKWOOD AND SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SEDGELY COURT. A Tale. By the 
Auther of “ Fanny Hervey.” 3 vols. pest Sve, 
£1 lls. 6d. 

The PERPETUAL CURATE. By the 


Author of “ Salem Coapel” Being a New Series of 





the “ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 3 vols. post 8ve, 


£1 lis. 6d. 

“ We can only repeat the expression of our admira- 
tion fer a work which bears on every page the evilence 
of close observation and the keenest insight, united to 
real dramatic fe ling and a style of unusual eloquence 
aud power.” —IVestminster Review. 


CORNELIUS ODOWD UPON MEN 
and WOMEN, and Other Things in General. First 
Series. Oviginelly published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine 1 vol. crown Svo, 10s. Gd. 

“The flashes of the author's wit must not blind us to 
the ripeness of his wisdom, nor the general playfulness 
of his O’Dowderies sllow us to forget the ample evidence 
that underneath them lurks one of the most earnest and 
observant spirits of the present time.”—Daily Review. 


A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; or, 
Domestic Scenes from my Nile Journal. By James 
Aueustus Grant, Captain H.M. Bengal Army, 
Fellow and Gold-Medalis: of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Svo., with Map. Price 153. 


A JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of 


the SOURCE of the NILE. By Captain J. H. 





LENT LECTURES. 


In a few days, crown 8vo. 


The CHRISTIAN ASPECT and APPLICATION 


of the DECALOGUE. Being a Course of Fight Lectures, Preached at St. 
James's, Piceadilly, during Lent, 1864. By JOIN OAKLEY, M.A., Curate of 
St. James's, Piccadilly, Secretary of the London Diocesan Board of Education. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., 5s. 


ANGEL VISITS, and Other Poems. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, with Photographic Portrait from the Picture in the Vatican. 
2 vols. crown 8vo., 24s. 


LIFE of MICHAEL ANGELO. By Herman 


GRIMM. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, with Seven Cvloured Illustrations, demy Svo., 16s. 


OUR TROPICAL POSSESSIONS in MALAYAN 





Srexe. With Portraits of Captains Speke and | 
Grant, with numerous Tlustrations, Li. 1 la..« 
yolume 8yo. Price 21s. 


WHAT LED to the DISCOVERY of | 
the SOURCE of the NILE. By Joun HANNING | 
Srexe, Captain H.M.'s Indism Army. In 8vo. Price | 
14s. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
From the Saturday Review. Crowu &vo. 7s. Gd. 
Seec.nd Edition. 

“Tn their own way of simple, straightforward reflee- | 
tion upon life, the present century has produced no 
essays better than these.’'-—EZaaminer. 


The SCOT ABROAD, and the 
ANCIENT LEAGUE with FRANCE. By Journ 
Hint Berroy, Author of the “* Book Hunter,” &c. 
2 vols, crown Sv¥o., in Roxburghe binding. 15s. 

“Mr. Burton's lively and interesting ‘Seot Abroad,’ 
not the least valuable of b's contributions to the histori- 
eal literature of his country."—Quarterly Review. 


CAXTONIANA: a Series of Essays 
on Life, Literature, and Manne:s. By Sir Epwanp 
Buiwer Lyrrox, Bart. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 

“It would be very possible to fill many pages with the 
wise bright things of these volumes.”—Lclectic. 


RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. By Professor Winsox. A Cheap Edition, 
now competed in 2 vols. price &s., with a Portrait 
engraved from Dunean’s picture of “ Caristopher in 
his Sporting Jacket.” 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL 
ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. — (‘The 
best which has ever been published in this country.” 
—Times.) A Series of entirely Original and An- 
thentic Maps, imperial folio, half bound russia or 
morocen. £5 lds, Gd. 


The ECONOMY of CAPITAL. Gold 
and Trede. By R. Ul. Parrerson, Author of * The 
New Revolution,” &e. In 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. 
l2s cloth. 

“A most dificult subject has been treated by Mr. Pat- 
terson in a tiaurer which we feel sure will be as intelli- 
gible as it will he agreeable even to the general reader. 
eres A perfect treatise ou monetary aud commercial 
questions. "—/’ress. 


LECTURES on METAPHYSICS. By 
Sir WinniamM Hamivron, Edited by the Rev. HLL. 
Mansel, B.!)., LL.U., Waynfl-te Professor of Moral 

Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; and Jobln. 

\., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric 














INDIA. Being a Descriptive Account of Singapore, Penang, Province Wellesley, 
and Malacea; their Peoples, Products, Commerce, and Government. By JOHN 
CAMERON, F.R.G.S. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 6 Cornhill. 








Now ready, crown Svo., 6s, 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. Based on Professor 
Mittermaier’s * 'Todesstrafe.” Edited by JOHN MACRAE MOIR, M.A., of the 
Middle ‘Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, demy Svo., One Shilling. 


MAN NOT so OLD as SUPPOSED. By Sir 


WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., Colonel Royal Engineers. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW NOVELS. 
i. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


BY THE SEA. 
By the Author of *‘ Hester Kirton,” ‘+ Chesterford,” and * A Sad Beginning.” 


Shortly, 2 vols. post Svo. 


BELIA L. 


Shortly, 3 ale post Svo, 
ONCE AND AGAIN. 


By the Author of * Who Breaks, Pays,” * Cousin Stella,” &e. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


** Skirmishing,” 











Ww. 
Price 24s, 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. With 
Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, 
and Scotland. Ny Lord Mackenziz, one of the | 
Sen — it the College of Justice. A New Edition, | 
8yvo. 2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY-| 
SICAL GROGRAVHY. By Davin Pace, F.R.S.E. 
F.GS., Author of 
Texts-Books of Geology,” &¢. Crown $v0., with a 
Glossary of Terms and numerous Illustrations. Price | 

“A thorouchly good text-book of physical geography,” 

—Saturday Leview. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PUY. For the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Rey. Avex. Mackay, A.M., F.R.G.S. Lu crown Svo. 


pp. 3:4. Price 3s. 
The best geography we have ever met with."—Spec- 
tator 
45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Pater- 


noster row, London, 





A New Ediion, being the Third, 2 vols. | = 


| LYELL 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Now ready, Gth Edition, thoroughly revise! and greatly enlarged, with 770 
Woodcuts, 8vo, Is. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY; 


“introductory and Advaneed | Oy, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants as illus- 


trated by Geological Monuments. 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart, F.RS, 


Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man,” &c. 


Author of “ Principles of Geology,” * 


Also, 5rd Edition, revised, wit! Illustrations, 8vo., 14s. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY 


OF MAN. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


es 





NEW NOVEL BY LIEUT-COL. H. R. ADDISON. 


In 3 vols. 


BEHIND the CURTAIN. 


RK ON FRENCH - LITERATURE BY SIR C. F. 
— we LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 2 vols. 


The SECOND EMPIRE. By Author 


of “ Historic **Cwoline Matilda,” &e. { Next week. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST LEONORE,” tc 


In 3 vols. 


LEFT to the WORLD. 


NEW WORK BY EDMUND YATES. 


In 1 vol, 


PAGES in WAITING. By Author 


of “ Broken t> Harness,” &e. {lmmediately. 
NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 


RE’S DAUGHTER. 


STORY. [This day. 


[ Ready. 


Byways,” 





(Iminediitely. 


JACK SCUDAMO 


A DOMESTIC 
NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 


In 3 vols., price 51s. 6d. 


PAID in FULL. [ Ready. 


“The book is interesting from the first page to the last."—.Vorning Post, Jan. 26. 


NEW WORK ON SHAKSPERE. 
In 1 vol net 8vo, with Original Po:trait, engrave 1 on stee! by H. ta lard 
Cok rssal Vercentenary Bust by Cauurles Bacon, price 24s. ry ar ths 


SHAKSPERE: His Inner Life, as 


Iutimated in His Works. By Joun A. Heravp. This day, 
Tn 3 athe atten Obs 6d. 
PUT to the TEST. A Novel. crus, 


In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d, 


GRACE CLIFFORD. By H. Bouverie 


Picorr. (Immediately, 
NEW NOVEL BY SIR CF F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 3 vols., pr.ce 31s. Gd. 


MERCEDES. By Author of “ Caro- 


line Matilda,” &c. ( This day. 





NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF “ ETON SCHOOL-DAYS,” é. 


In 1 vol., price 10s. 61. 


BUTLER BURKE at ETON. 


NEW NOVEL BY M MISS ANNIE THOMAS. 


In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BARRY O’ BYRNE. _ By the Author 


(Immediately. 








JOHN MAXWELL and sollte Publishers, 


Next Week 


7 vols. 8vo., cloth, £4 4s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


A New Edition, carefully revised, and the Records collated with the Originals. 
late Michel Fellow of Queen’s College. 
Printed at the Oxford Clarendon Press, and published for the University, by 


By the Rev. N. POCOCK, M.A., 








of “ Sir Victor's Choice,” “ Denis Donne,” “ Bertie Bray,” &e. ( Ready. 
122 Fleet Street, London. 
The NEW POLAR NARRATIVE, 


Now rea iy, in 2 vols. 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, price 24s, 


LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. Com- 
piled from the Journals of Captain C. F. Haxt, of 

the Whaling Barque George Henry,from May, 1880, 

to August, 1862. A narrative of extraordinary indi- 
vidual enterprise and pers -verauce, with the results 

of a long interecuise with the Innuits, and full 
description of their mode of Life, Social, Political, 

and Religious; the Discovery of actual Relics of 
the Expedition of Martin Frobisher of Three Cen- 
turies ago, and important deductions in favour of yet 
discovering Some the Survivors of Sir John 
Fraukiin’s Expedition, towards which the author, 
Capt. HALL, has just star ed, reinforced, on a Second 





Next Week, at all Libraries, a renee Edition 
The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LOST SIR M 


MARRIED BENEATH 
By the AUTHOR 


3 vols. crown Svo., £1 11s. 6d. 
“Tt is written in more than usually good English, 
of originality; it slows the polish of education, it is iilumine 
it is graced by at least one piece of excellent noetry; 
tion, and it reflects strong common sense.” —ZJi/ustratel Lonion News. 
“It is a thoroughly lively ent diverting boo’, 
go right on to tLe end."—London Review. 


MACMILLAN and CO., 


| 
| 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 
| 


of **LOST SIR MASSINGB 


and in a more than usually attractive style ; 
d by flashes of wit and freshened by rills of humour ; 
it bristles with pointed satire ; it glistens with keen observa 


and sufficiently interesting to induce 


London and Cambridge. 


Expedition. 
f London: Sampson 
” | Ludgate hill. 


ASSINGBERD.” : This day, in One compact volume, price 7s. 6d. 
HIM FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Ver- 


borum, or Dictionary of Quotation affording a 
“PDT ? 
ERD.” 


Low, Sox, and Marston, lt 





Realy Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have 
become embeddel in the language, with Contex 
and Author. Edited by J. Hain Friswein. I 
tifully printed, crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 7s. td. 
* Not only the most extensive dic’ ionary of quotation 
which we have yet met with, but it has, moreover, this 
additional merit, that in oll cases an exact reference is 
given to every chapter, act, scene, book, and number of 
the line.” —Voles and Queries. 






it bears the stamp 


the reader who begins it to A’so in the same Series. 


The GENTLE LIPi Fifth Edition. 

ABOUT in the WOKLD. Second Edition. 6s. 

A SELECTION of MONTAIGN(W’S ESSAYS. 
(Shortly. 











ae | LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of A. 

THE NEW NOVELS. WHO’S WHO — een *s 

BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, for 1865. a eee 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. 3 vols. Price 23. 6d.; by post, 28. 8d. 


“A very interesting story, admirably constructed. It London: A. IL. 


is calculated to increase Miss Kavanagh's reputation. | 


Bai.y and Co., 


Mrs. BEECHER STOWE's NEW LOOK, 
This day, feap. boards, 1s. 


Cornhill. 





It is much superior in power and skilful construction to | 
any of the author's former works. Beatrice is the 
finest female character Miss Kavanagh has yet drawn.’ 
Post. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentieman.” 1 vol. 
“ A novel without a fault. A more charming story to 
our taste has rarely been written.”—TZimes, February 4. 
‘*A beautiful story, in every respect worthy of the 
author's well-established reputation, It is executed in 
the author's happiest and most graceful style.”"—P ost. 


SHATTERED IDOLS. 8 vols. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 


Cc. M. BetLtew. Second Edition revised. 3 vols, 
“This book is well written, and the story is iuterest- | 
ing and full of incident.”—Atheneum. | 
CARRY’S CONFESSION, By the 
Author of “No Chureh,” “ Owen,” ** Matue,” &e. 
3 vols. 
Hurst and Brack 


I IFE; its Nature, 
4 mena. By on 
The Publisher 


Monthly Parts. 
Part I. now ready, 


lectual powers these very 
written reflections will 


London : 





H's ; 


contributed to ‘' 


London: 


rr, 13 Great Mar!borough street. ‘ 


T 


according 








A Cheap Dictionary containing 89,000 Words, 
MuHE STANDARD. PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the English Language. Edited 

by Dr. NuTraut. 960 pages, crown 8vo., half roan, 
7s. bd.; or half culf, 10s. 6d. | 
“This is an excellent dictionary, admirably adapted | 
for all classes of people—for the learned and the unlearned | 
| 

| 


to MM, 


and hands representative 
and peculiarities. 
~ Author of‘ 
—for foreigners as well as our own countrymen.”—The 
Press. 


begs to announce the issue of the 
Phird Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 


sent free on receipt of 7 stamps. 
I'he work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. td. 
**To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 


be a welcome boon, and 

source long afterwards, we may 
| fruitful meditations and pleasant memories."—Sun. 
FP. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 


Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d. 

a Collection of the Best Tales 
Temple Bar,” “ Once a Week,” 
* Chambers’s Journal,” &e. 
With Two a trations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 

. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, kL C. 


Demy 4 dto. ‘cloth, price Te 6d. 

HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Development, 

D'Arpentigny 

Illustrated by 31 Drawings of bands of living celebrities 


By Ricuarp Beamisn, F.R.S., &e., 
* Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.’ 


Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 


HOUSE and HOME. By the Author of 
“Unele Tom's Cabin.’ 
Loudon: Sampson i.ow, Son, and Mansron, No 1 
Ludgate hill; and at all the r silway stations. 


V sslation, and Pheno- 
oO H. GRINDON. 





NEW NOV bh. 
This day, at all the Libraries, 3 vols, post 8vo., 243. 


LYNN of the CRAGGS. By 
thoughtful and beautifully CuARLOrre SMITH. 
the 


" “D, ) , 
rest assured, of many Deserves very high praise. The authoress proves .n 


it that she possesses the power of wr.ting a story which 


ee shall thoroughly win upon those who re: ad it, Alike in 
EAC, plot and character, the story is most exzellent; it is in 
-d autobiographical form, and is fall of most admirable 





ewritiug ; indeed the authoress fairly revels in power. 
‘lo give the dinnuem at would ba to rob thou- 
sands of people of much of the pleasure which the 
perusal of the novel will give them. Let them be con- 
vinced, however, that the story is well worked out; that 
throughout the book they will tind good writing, thrill- 
ing situations, and everywhere interest.’ —Morning Star, 
Feb. 6, 
London: 
gate hill. 


By Lewis Hovan, M.A. 








Sampson Low, Son, and Manrsrox, 14 Lud- 





NEW NOVELS. 
A SPLENDID FORTUNE. By the 


Author of * The Gentle Life 3 
This day. 


LYNN of the CRAGGS. 3 vols. By 


CHARLOTTE SMITH. ( Ready. 


and = Desbarrolles. 


of national characteristics 


ils 





“ Besides being copious, it is cheap, portab le, and 
based upon a scientitic method.”"—The Family Herald. 

** It contains nearly double the number of articles to be 
foundin any similar work, and includes many headings 
which we do not find in other books of refereuce."—The 
Edinburgh Evening Courant. | 

Rovut.ence, WarnF, and RourLepeGs, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 


London: F. 


public characters 





31 Mark lane, London. 


HAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, 


ASPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, 
authors, sent on application, by RICHARD BARRETLL, 


CAPTAIN MANNERS’ CHILDREN. 


Shortly. 


3 vols. By Tnomas Hoot 
, and persons of benevolent intentions. A M Y. ls. B the 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. MERE, rhea gk , '3 vo Sbortiy. 
é A v Cc a L 


and information for 4 
London: Saupsox Low, Son, aud Marsron, 14 Lud- 


gate hill. 
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- MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 


of CANTERBURY. By Watrer Farquiar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Vols. III. and IV, Demy 8vo., 30s. 

inely, fairly, and distinetly does Dr. Hook in these two volumes narrate the 
which marked the medieval period between the Pope and Kngland In every 
chapter may the great Reformation be traced. We see its birth in the homesteads of 
Englishmen—its growth tl roughout English society—and its increasing strength 
when Wiclif knocked at the gates of Canterbury.”—<Athenwum. 


Vols. I. and II. may be had, price 15s. each. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the Conclusion of 
the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut.-Col. FLercner, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, with numerous Plans of Battles. Vol. L., demy 8vo., 18s. 


“Very 
struggle 


“This is by far the best record of the war that we possess. It embraces the whole 
field of military operations from Peunsylvania to Texas, fiom the Atlantic to the In- 
dian Territory. Colonel Fletcher hos all the gravity and eandour of the historian, 
and is perfectly free from the prejudice and intemperance of the partisan.” —Saturday 


Review. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. M’CausLanb, Author 
of “Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology.” 
Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


’ . 

A LADY’S WALKS in the SOUTH 

of FRANCE. By Many Eyre. In post 8vo., with an Illustration, 
12s. 

“A yery clever book by a very clever woman, full of vivid descriptions of the 

scenery of the Pyrenees, and the manners of the ie iraais, with pleuty of the legen- 

dary aud folk lore, and some very charming specimens of minstrelsy."—Jllustrated 


News. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 


1750. By Joun Tims, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote Biographies 
of Statesmen, Painters,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 





2ls. 


“ The best collection of anecdotes which modern times have produced."—Athenwum 


Also, just ready. 


ISRAEL in the WILDERNESS; or, | 


Gleanings from the Scenes of the Wanderings. By the Rey. CHagLes 
Forster, Rector of Stisted, Author of “ Sinai Photographed.” Small 


Syo. 


THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 


Marryat (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat, R.N.) 3 vols. 
post &vo. 


_“* Miss Marryat has has succeeded in producing an exceedingly good novel. We 
give it no slight praise when we say that it possesses the rare combination of unflag- 
ging interest from beginning to end, great descriptive power, and an influence alto- 
wether goo 1.” — Atheneum. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 


“ Wylder’s Hand.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“There have been few characters more finely drawn than that of Uncle Silas. 
Aged and yet a voluptuary; Syberitic in his tastes, and perfectly dv stitute of feeling; 
a man of large and varied information. Mr, Wilkie Collins never manipulated inei- 
dents in his extraordinary stories with more care and consequent interest than does 
Mr. Le Fanu."—Morning Star. 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE, the 
Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the Author of “ White- 
friars,” &e. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


* A story with local colour and historical personages enough to stamp it with the 
air of truth, and romantic alventure so skilfully interwoven as to entrance and 
intevest the reader from first to last."—Moraing Advertiser, 


HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. T. 
RICHARD. In 3 vols. post Svo. 


“Some portions of this novel ave exquisitely ludierons, and the whole 
of a careful study of human nature. One or two of the chapters m be extracted 
and published as distinct sketches, like (hove of * Washington Irving, “Bon. os 
A more genuine English heroine than Amy Leslie we have seldom met with." 
Athenxum. 


BELFOREST. 
| “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” “ Meadowleigh,” &e. 


post Svo. 





wives evidence 






By the Author of 


In 2 vols, 


st’ possesses in its purity of tone a rare and valuable quality. There 
re in its brightness or crime in its sorrow ; sunshine is prisoned in its 
We recommend it without reserve.”"—Court Circular. 







~ 


pleasant page 
“An excellent work, reminding us strongly of Miss Edgeworth.”—eader, 


Also just ready. 


OOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In 2 


vols, post 8vo. 


| 


iL 





RICHARD BENILEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








This day is published. 
A BOOK of THOUGHTS. 
By“ H. A.” 

Beautifully printed on toned paper, and eleganily 
bound in cloth gilt, and dull gilt edges, post 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Macuri1an and Co., London and Cambridge. 


rete : WILLIA) 
This day is published. 
STORIES of BANKS and BANKERS. 
By Freperick Martin. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
Macwintan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published. 
DANTE’S COMEDIE: The HELL. 
Trauslated into Literal Blank Verse by W. M. Rosserri, 
with Introduction and Notes. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 

oMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
This day is published, the Second Edition of 20,000 

Copies, price 33. 6d. 


The Globe Edition of 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


Tn a compact volume, royal feap. Svo., beautifully printed | 
on toued paper, and bound in extra cloth. 

“A volume handsome enough for the table or the 
bookcase, small enough for the portmanteau or the 
pocket, and legible enough to be read with comiort under 
any circumstances that allow of reading at al!. Tohave 
produced the complete works of the world’s greatest 
poet in such a furm, and at a price within the reach of 
every one, is of itself sufficient to give the publishers a 
claim to be considered public benefactors.” —J’all Mall 
Gazette, Feb. 14, 1 

MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


All the best Books 
Fresh Copies cont 


First-Class Subscript 


565. 


Cc 





At all Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
BREAKERS AHEAD. A Novel. 
Racrnu Vyvyan. 

“An excellent novel, with the merit of originality in 
the choice of subject. The chief character is especially 
Well-drawn."—Times. 

Ricuakp BENTLEy, New Burlington street. 


By] Book Societies, ‘I'o 





Next Week will be published, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
THE 


GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND. 


By J. LANGTON SANFORD and MEREDITIL TOWNSEND. 


Reprinted from the Spectator. 


I BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


———— — ——————— —S 


Next Week will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., uniform with the First Series. 


The Second Series of 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD upon MEN and WOMEN 
and Other Things in General. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


- MUDIE’S SELECT LIB 


RAR 


Y. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
of the Season are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 1 BRARY. 


inue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 


provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


ion (for the Newest Books), One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 
according to the Number of Volumes required. 


lass B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 


wn and Village Libraries an1 Reading Rooms, and Literary Institu- 


tions, supplied on liberal terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
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THE 


PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 


Price TwopEnce. 





The first Six Numbers contain the following 
Original Articles :— 


The Queen’s Seclusion. 

Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart., to his 
Nephew on his entering Parliament.—I. 

A Letter on the American Question, by Anthony 
Trollope. 

Friends in Council—I, Waste. 

Ladies at Law. 

Retrospects and Prospects. 

Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart.—II. 

The Suez Canal. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley. 

The Drama in Paris.—I. 

The Question of the Suffrage. 

The Man who Hunts and Doesn't Like It. 

Friends in Council—II. Waste. 

Village Life in Switzerland. 

Russian Consiitutionalism. 

The Man who Hunts and Does Like It. 

Forsyth’s “ Life of Cicero.” 

The Drama in Paris.—II. 

A Whig Foreign Minister. 

Letters from Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart.—III. 

The Chairmanship of Ways and Means. 

Notes on the Brazilian Question. 

The Drama in Paris.—III. 

More Worlds than One. 

The Emperor and the Bishops. 


Correspondence :— 
Locked Up. By a West Londoner. 


Valuation in Breach of Promise. 
The Winter Exhibition of the Old Water-Colour 
Society. 


Occasional Notes on— 
The French Emperor's “Life of Julius Caesar,” 
The Sale of Wives in England. 
A Traveller’s Tale. 
**The Men of the Times” and the Books of 
the Times. 
Mr. Attenborough’s Way of Doing Business, 
The Admission of Clergymen to the Bar. 
Artful Advertising. 
Workhouse Lodgings. 
Modern Civilization, 
Quack Advertisements. 
The Farmer's View of the Malt-tax. 
Mr. Borromeo and the Morning Star. 
New Work for Commissionaires. 
Theatre Managers and Music Halls. 
Privileges of the Press. 
Cook’s Voyagers. 
The New Courts of Law. 
St. Valentine’s Day. 
The Three Heroes of Napoleon ITI. 
Subsidies of the Austrian Press, 











The PALL MALL GAZETTE alse contains :— 


A Review of Proceedings in Parliament. A 
Summary of the News in all the Morning 
Papers. The Evening News made up to the 
time of going to Press. Full Telegraphic 
Despatches. A Report from the Money 
Market ; and many items of special informa- 
tion from abroad. 


The First Edition is published at 3 p.m., and 
the Second Edition at 4.30. Later editions are 
issued as occasion requires. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE may be ob- 
tained of all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and 
at all Railway Bookstalls. The first six 
numbers may be had through any Newsvendor, 
or direct from the Office, on receipt of 15 
Postage Stamps. 





$$. 


NEW BOOKS. 


1 { 2, 
The COLLECTED WRITINGS of | LAZARUS and Other POEMS. By E. 


EDWARD IRVING. Ejdited by his Nepliew, the | H. Pheurreen, M.A., Professor of Theology, King's 
Rev. G. Carnyite, MA. To be completed in Five College, Loudon. Segond Edition. Smali $yo., 53. 
Volumes, demy 8vo., price 12s, each. Vol. IIT. just | ‘ = 
ublished. | ied 

: STUDIES for STORIES. 2 vols. crowa 


CHRIST and HIS SALVATION. By —8v0, les. vs 
Horace Busunews, D.D., Author of “ Nature aud | DE PROFUNDIS: ro Tale of the eae 


the Supernatural.” Crown 8yvo., 6. : 
. Deposits. By Witttam Ginpert, Author of « Shir- 


3. | 4 * 
LETTERS from ABROAD in 1864. ley Hall Asylum,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo., 12:,! 
By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo,, 7s. Gd. 


11. 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. With Illustra. 


4. | tions by J. E. Minears and G. J. Pinwewt. Saal 
PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN | Bvo., 58. - 
LIVING. By C.J. Vaveauan, D.D., Vicar of Dou- DUCHESS AGNES, &eo. By Sen Craig. 


easter. Smuill 8vo.,43. 6d. 
| Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


WOMAN'S WORK in the CHURCH, 13, 
being Historical Notes ou Peaconesses and Sister- | A PLEA for the QUEZEN’S ENGLISH. 


hoods. ByJoan Matcotm Lupitow. Simall 8vo., 5s. | By Henry Atrorn, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, &e. 


| 

6. } Sevsoud Edition (Lenth Tuousand), small 8vo., 53, 
PERSONAL NAMES in the BIBLE. | a 
By the Rev. W. I’. Witkrnson, M.A., Vicar of St. | ‘ + 4: . 
Werburgh's, Derby, and Joint Mditor of “ Webster | TANGLED TALE an Essayist’s Holi- 
and Wukinson’s Greek Tes.ament.” Sinatl svo., 6s. Ry SOE San, FON Ort, 8. Ot 
9 15. 

. 7. | 

A YEAR at the SHORE. By Philip OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 
Henry Gosse,F.R.S. With Thirty-six Ilustrations | PYRAMID. By Professor C, Piazzt Suyrn, F.RS, 
by the Author, priuted in Colours by Leighton Bro- | 8.L., & E., Astronomer Royal for Seotiand. With 
thers, Crown svv., 93, Photocraph and Plates, square 8vo., 122, 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Z 7. 
HENRY HOLBEACH: Studentin Life| The REGULAR SWISS ROUND in 


and Philosophy. A Narrative and a D-scussion. THREE PRIPS. By the Rev, HaRny Jones, Incum- 
With Letters to beut of St. Luke's. With Illustrations. Crown 8y9 


Mr. Alexander Bain. 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 
Mr. Arthur Helps. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
Rev. H. Mansi. 





Rev. F. D. Maurice. 8. . 
Mr. Johu Stuart Mill. P 
| Mr. Johu Stuart Mill. | EXENINGS with WORKING PEOPLE 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. in the BARONY CHU&CH. By Norman Mac eop, 
And others. D.D.  Feap. 8vo. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 9. 
OUTLINES of THEOLOGY. By the 


late Rev. ALEXANDER ViInet. Post 8vo. 


2. 
TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PRO- 
VINCES of TURKEY in EUROPE. 10. 
Part I From the #.gean to the Adriatic, thiough OUTLIN £S of PHILOSOPHY. By the 
Bulgaria and O14 Servie. late Rev, ALEXANDER VINET. Post 8vo, 
Part Il. From the Danube tothe Adriatic, through 
Bosuia and the Herzegovina, 
sy G. Mum Mackenzig, and A. P. Irby. With 
humerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


"an Eh 
The COLLECTED WRITINGS of 
EDWARD IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, the 
Rev. G. Caruyir, M.A. To be completed in five 
ASUMMER i SKYE By Al a vols., demy Svo. Vols. LV. aud V., 12s. each. 
in . By Alexander 19 
Barra Author of * A Life Dramm,"™ City Poems,” | FADS and HANDS in the WORLD 
ae . of LABOUR. By W. Garpen Bratrkie, D.D., 
4. c RI Author of * Better Days for Working People." 
SIX MONTHS AMONG the CHARI- 
13. 
TIES of EUROPE By Joun De Licroe, London. z 
With Itu-tratious. 2 vels. post svo. The HYMNS and HYMN WRITERS 
of GERMANY. By WILLIAM FLEMING STEVENSON, 
5. Author of * Praying and Working.” With New 
DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler. Trauslations of the Hymns by George Mac lonald, 
Author of “Papers for Tuoughtful Girls,” &e. 2 Dora Greenwell, and L.C. Smith. 2 vols., post 8vo. 
vols. square 8vo, 


CHRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP for 
RESFIRED HOURS. Suaall 8yo. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 


14. 
FAMILY PRAYERS for the CHRIS- 
VIAN YEAR. By Henry Axtvorp, D.D., Dean cf 
Canter ary. Smal! Svo. 











The HISTORY of JULIUS CHSAR, by His MAJESTY 
NAPOLEON I1I.—Messrs. Cassett, Perrer, and Garin, 
Sole Publishers, by Special Appointment, of the Exatisu Epirion, 
bey to inform the Public and the Trade that the First Volume will 
be ready at the end of February, and that they have made exclu- 
sive arrangements with the French Publishers for publishing Vol. 
I. of the French Edition in London on the same day that it is pub- 
lished in Paris. 

Enoutsu Enirion, 8vo., cloth, 12s. Superior Edition, on superfine large 
paper, bound in Roxburgh style, 25s. Maps, to accompany text, os. 

Frencu Eprrion, 8vo., in paper, 10s. Superior Edition, on 4to. 
paper, containing Maps, 50s. 

N.B.—The very great demand for this work renders it necessary that 
Booksellers in Town and Country should forward their orders to 
the Publishers As SOON AS POSSIBLE ; for, although a large edition 
will be printed beyond the number already subscribed for, the Pub- 
lishers will be unable to guarantee the prompt delivery of copies 
which may be ordered later than the 25th instant. 
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